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THE LESSER MINISTRIES. 
BY J. BUCKHAM. 


A flower upon my threshold laid, 

A little kindness wrought unseen : 
I know not who love's tribute paid. 
I only know that it has made 


Life’s pathway smooth, life's borders green. | 


. bless the gracious hands that e’er 
ich tender ministries essay, 


a r bands, that help the pilgrim bear 


oad of weariness and care 
dre bravely up the toilsome way. 


what a little thing can turn 
A heavy heart from sighs to song! 
A smile can make the world less stern ; 
A word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of heaven all night long! 


It needs not that love’s gift be great— 
Some splendid jewel of the soul 
For which a king might supplicate. 
Nay! true love's least, at love’s true rate, 
Is tithe most royal of the whole. 
—Churchman. 
er 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The returns from the school elections, 
held throughout Kansas on July 27, show 
that the increase in women’s votes in one 
year was nearly one hundred per cent. 
The elections were held in the country 
districts, and show that the farmers’ 
wives and daughters are abreast of the 
equal suffrage movement. At Sunnyside, 
Lincoln County, all the women but three 
attended the annual school meeting, and 
they cast forty-three per cent. of the vote. 
Mrs. M. Lamar was elected treasurer. At 
Burden, Mrs. O. P. Pierce was elected 
treasurer of the School Board. 
ee 


In Kansas, Wednesday, Oct. 4, has been 
designated ‘‘Equal Suffrage Day,’ A non- 
partisan programme will be presented 
under the auspices of the ‘‘Equal Sufirage 
Association” and ‘‘Woman’s Progressive 
Political League.” The following noted 
speakers have already accepted invitations 
to be present and deliver addresses: 
Annie L. Diggs, and Laura M. Johns. 


The Political Equality Clubs of Wyom- 
ing Co., N. Y., and vicinity, held a mass 
meeting at the Silver Lake Assembly on 
Aug. 11. Mrs. Cleveland, of Perry, pre- 
sided, and Anna Shaw and Miss Ida 
Clothier, of Massachusetts, delivered ad- 
dresses. 


ee 


At Deerfield, Mass., Aug. 22, Mrs. Mary 
E. Fisher, of South Deerfield, in behalf of 
the women voters of Deerfield, brought 
suit against Henry Wait, Alden Briggs, 
and E. C. Coles, members of the board of 
registrars of voters, for $500. Through 
the registrars’ interpretation of the law, 
the women were not allowed to register 
last fall, and thus lost the right to vote 
for school committee. The suit is believed 
to be the first of its kind. The town will 
defend the registrars. 





Hundreds of Massachusetts women for a committee of five to draft a memor- | 


voters have been defrauded of their right 


$2.50 | 


malice of local officials. Every year the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL has to supply copies 
of the school law, and answer questions, 
to women who are refused registration or 
are required to pay an illegal tax as a 
condition of registering. We rejoice that 
| Mrs. Fisher has taken steps to hold the 
| Deerfield board of registrars responsible 
| for a wrong that needs to be righted. 
| Ellis Island, in New York Harbor, has 
| two women contract laborers not allowed 
to land. The old employees of the Immi- 
gration Department say that no women 
| have been barred out as contract laborers 
since the days of old Castle Garden. Two 
intelligent Irish girls who came here on 
the Circassia to work as weavers in Che- 
| ney Brothers’ mills at South Manchester, 
Mass., will be sent back to Europe. Miss 
Matilda Talford, twenty-three years old, 
said she came here because her friend, 
Miss Sarah Fox, had secured employment 
for her at South Manchester. Although 
no wages were mentioned, Miss Talford 
| was, according to law, a contract laborer. 


+e 


—— - +0, 


| The New York Church Union, Mrs. E, 
| B. Grannis editor, justly takes exception 
| to this proceeding. It says: 

We wish we could believe that there is 
| some mistake in this representation, but 
| if it be true that a law exists which works 
| such evil to a young girl by actually for- 
| bidding her to remain in the country 
| where she has relatives and intends to 
| pay her own way, because, forthwith, a 
| friend writes to tell her there is a place 

for her at which to earn wages, such a 
law ought to be expunged. If she had 
come with no place awaiting her honest 
| labor, then she might stay. If this is 
‘protection’ of home labor, then it is a 
| shame and an outrage. 
—————+0r- 








The news from Colorado is encouraging. 
| Mrs. Mary Jewett Telford, of Arvada, 
| is addressing audiences upon ‘‘Woman’s 
Ballot for Colorado,” and in view of the 
| immediate and urgent need of work in 
| behalf of the pending amendment and 
| the ‘hard times,” she gives her services 
for the collection only. In a late issue of 
‘the Grand Junction News, Mrs. Telford 
| asked for space for the discussion of the 
political equality question. A kindly 
| editorial rejoinder doubted if any one 
| could be found there to oppose the pro- 
| posed amendment in November. F. H. 
Davis, editor of the Mail at Fruita, is also 
a suffragist with an open column for this 
| reform. 





a 
The W. C. T. U. Bulletin, of Colorado 
Springs, says that Miss Stockton, of Grand 
Junction, in circulating a suffrage peti- 
tion, found but one man in over a hundred 
who declined to sign, and he had recently 
come to the State. At Lake City a recent 
lecture upon franchise brought out the 
two pastors of the place as well as a 
general expression in favor of the pro- 
posed change in State citizenship. 





—— 

At the Southern District Convention 
held by the W. C. T. U. at Pueblo, Mrs. 
| Carrie Lane Chapman was expected to 
| speak, but as she was unable to be pres- 
|ent, a strong and excellent address in 
| favor of the amendment was made by 
| Judge Kerr, of Pueblo. 





= ~~ — 


Miss Heald, who was mentioned in the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL some weeks ago as 
a prominent candidate for nomination by 

| the Republicans of Iowa for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, received 
| 2844 votes on the first ballot at the recent 
| convention. This was a larger number 
| of votes than was given to any one of the 
six men candidates for the nomination, 
| but of course a minority of the whole 
body. On the subsequent ballots, the 
most popular man captured the nomina- 


| tion. 
————_~9-—___— 


Miss Belle H. Meeks, of Danville, has 
been nominated by the Prohibitionists of 
Iowa for State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction on a platform which demands 
| equal suffrage. 





8 


| Ata Statehood Convention held in Reno, 
Oklahoma Territory, Aug. 9, resolutions 
were adopted, proposing to organize a 
| State with male Indians as voters and 
_ women disfranchised. The resolutions as 
| adopted provide for a single statehood for 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory and 


ial to Congress, setting forth the resources 





| teachings. 


the reasons why they should be admitted 
as a State; arrange for an executive com- 
mittee composed of one member from 
each county in the Territory which, in con- 
junction with the governor, should confer 
with the governors and residents of the 
five civilized nations, and if possible agree 
with them upon the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention. But if it is found im- 
possible to reach an agreement with the 
people of the five tribes this committee is 
empowered to call a constitutional con- 
vention for Oklahoma alone, not later 
than December, 1893. 


—_— -@, —- 


Boston women were active in the scien- 
tific congresses of the World’s Fair on 
Aug. 23. Mrs. Lavery, of Boston, pre- 
sided over the woman’s branch of gevlo- 
gy. Miss Louise Foster, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., read a paper on “Chemical 
Geology,” and Miss Ella Boyd, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., read a paper on ‘‘Granites of 
Massachusetts and Their Origin.” 


—_——__~@>———_—__— 
MOTHERS WITHOUT VOTES. 


Miss Turner, in her paper read before 
the New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
continues her review of the points in 
which it is expected that equal suffrage 
would do good. She says: 


Another claim is that the temperance 
problem would be solved. Women are 
doing more good to-day in regard to the 
removal of this evil than if they had 
the ballot. The way to take this curse 
from our land is not to make the futile at- 
tempt to bring about prohibition; that 
only antagonizes, and, with our foreign 
element, which will never assimilate, the 
plan is not feasible. The place for this 
work is in the home amongst the youth. 
Take from a man what he wants or feels 
he must have, and his appetite will grow 
stronger and he will become more deter- 
mined to accomplish his desire,—going to 
more excess when he gets it. But instil 
in the youth a hatred of the liquor traffic, 
show him the attendant evils, and impress 
upon him the inseparableness of true 
manhood and temperance; and then shall 
be accomplished xnioré than women can 
ever hope to effect by prohibition. Fur- 
ther, would women be a unit on this 
issue? Far from it, we are sorry to admit. 
Any one who claims otherwise is not fami- 
liar with the condition of things as they 
exist at the present day. 


It is not easy to see why Miss Turner 
should be sorry that women are not a 
unit in favor of prohibition, when she is 
herself opposed to it. I believe heartily 
in prohibition. But, granting for the 
sake of argument that a prohibitory law 
is temperance legislation carried to an un- 
wise extreme (which I do not in the least 
believe), the present state of things, in 
which our large cities are practically 
ruled by the liquor interest, certainly rep- 
resents an undesirable extreme in the 
opposite direction. The majority even of 
the men opposed to prohibition would 
admit this. It is as notorious as it is dis- 
graceful. Women are not a unit upon the 
prohibition question, but the vast majori- 
ty of women have the interests of their 
homes at heart,and are not under the influ- 
ence of the grog-shop. They honestly 
desire to see temperance promoted. The 
addition to the electorate of a large body 
of voters of this sort could not fail to 
have a wholesome influence in diminish- 
ing the present inordinate political power 
of the liquor interest. Whoever else 
doubts this, the liquor sellers do not. 


| Neither do the people who are most inter- 


ested in promoting temperance and who 
have given the subject the longest and 
most careful consideration. 


‘*Work in the home among the youth” 
is good; but outside influences are often 
too strong for home training. A boy is 
quite as apt to follow his father’s example 
as his mother’s advice, especially when the 
example is reinforced by that of the men 
occupying the most prominent positions 
all around him. And so long as a boy is 
taught that his mother does not know 
enough to vote, he is almost sure to think 
the less of her opinion on other questions. 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom 
portrait of the mother in “‘Ben Hur,” says 
Gen. Lew Wallace states that he drew the 
of the exclusion of women fromall voice in 
public affairs : 

Think of the effect of this dishonor 
upon the boys of this land. The mother 
tries to teach her boy that he must be 

ure and temperate and honorable, that 
he must control his | and walk as 
a man among men, if he would succeed in 
life. That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neutral- 





| 


| 
| 
| 





izes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 
He says to himself, ‘‘Why, | 


of schoo] suffrage by the stupidity or of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory and |! mother says so and so;” but he finds | 


men in high places violating all those 
teschings, and he ins to conclude that 
his mother does not know much about it. 
From that moment that boy discounts his 
mother’s judgment, and though she must 
still have a hold on his affections, she does 
not have a hold upon him in any other 
way. There is where you wrong us, gen- 
tlemen, and cripple us in training men 
who will make the statesmen of this 
nation. 

Miss Turner says women are doing 
more good to-day for temperance than 
they could if they had the ballot. This 
is not the opinion of the women who are 
doing most for temperance to-day without 
the ballot. They are emphatic in the ex- 
pression of their conviction that moral in- 
fluence plus a vote is worth more than 
moral influence minus a vote, whether for 
temperance or any other good object. 
Moreover, women have been following 
the plan recommended by Miss Turner for 
centuries, and still the evil grows con- 
stantly worse. This being the case; 
would it not be worth while now to try an 
improved method? A. 8. B. 


—@Or  - - -— 


LOOK AT THE BLUE 8KY. 


One of the wisest and wittiest women I 
ever knew once went to make her wed- 
ding call at a new suburban home, all 
in its bridal freshness. When the visi- 
tor rose to go, her hostess came with 
her to the door, and out upon the pleasant 
broad piazza, which however, looked a 
little dusty in the corners. ‘Oh dear,” 
said the youthful housekeeper, anxious to 
vindicate herself from any possible charge 
of carelessness, ‘Show provoking servants 
are! I told Mary to sweep this piazza 
thoroughly, and now look at it!” ““Grace,” 
said the older woman, looking into the 
disturbed young face with kindly, humor- 
ous eyes, ‘‘I am an old housekeeper. Let 
me give you a bit of advice. Never direct 
people’s attention todefects. Unless you 
do so, they will rarely seethem. Now, if 
I had been in your place and noticed the 
dirt, I should have said: ‘How blue the 
sky is!’ Then they would look at that as 
I spoke, and so get safely down the steps 
and out of sight.” 

The little story holds more than the 
immediate value. How many people hab- 
itually look at the sky every morning, ac- 
tually or metaphorically? Some people 
do, feeling the free uplift of soul, as they 
glance for a moment at the broad clear 
arch of blue, and the slowly-sailing soft 
white clouds. But too many are wonder- 
ing whether they shall catch the 8.14 
train, or have to wait till the 8.34. Too 
many, even then wearied and over-taxed, 
are planning how to get through with the 
labors of the hours to come. 

Of course no work can be well done 
with one’s head in the clouds. But I am 
sure it can be better done for an occasional 
upward look. The lesson of the man with 
the muck-rake is patent still. 

Going day by day through the busy 
streets, through the crowd of anxious, 
harassed, care-lined faces, one echoes 
Matthew Arnold's line: 

Most men in a brazen prison live. 


I know of no description of the skies 
like his, beginning : 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain, 
Clearness divine! 


With this noble climax— 
You remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul's horizons be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 
How it were good to live there, and breathe free ! 

I remember once getting up at four 
o'clock in the morning for some necessary 
and trying work. I forgot the discomfort 
in the sight of the sky. The whole broad 
heavens were filled with a wonderful pure 
glow, luminous and strange, growing tow- 
ard sunrise; and as I looked, I realized 
for the first time the meaning of ‘“‘the 
shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” Cc. W. 


, bie 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


BosTON, AUG. 22, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Mr. Lee Meriwether, of Louisville, Ky., 


the well-known traveller and author, will | devotion of her Thipe 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Rosa UPTON is secretary of the 
Iowa Association of Pharmacists. 


Miss MARY OLIPHANT has become 
editor and proprietor of the Hattiesburg, 
(Miss.) Democrat. 

Miss CARRIE SHEPHERD is deputy city 
clerk at Leavenworth, Kan., and Miss 
McKee is deputy city treasurer. 

Miss AHERN, Indiana State Librarian, 
was made Secretary of the American 
Librarian Association at its meeting in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT is coming to this 
country on her way to India, to represent 
Theosophy at the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago. 

OLIVE B. LEE is editor and publisher 
of The Period, at Dallas, Texas, a monthly 
magazine, which presents current thought 
selected from the Southern press. 

Rev. ANNA SHAW spoke in the assem- 
bly-room of the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair on last Monday afternoon, 
Aug. 21, her subject being the ‘Position 
of the Radical Woman.” 

Mrs. J. GRIEVE, who was elected Trus- 
tee at the last school election in Davis- 
ville, Cal., is making a fine record. The 
schoolhouse is being repaired and other 
improvements made under her supervision, 

REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER and REv, 
CAROLINE J. BARTLETT are announced 
among the ministers who will make ad- 
dresses at the International Congress of 
Unitarians to be held at Chicago, Sept. 
16—23. 

Mrs. HENRY G. NEWTON, of New 
Haven, is reported as the first woman in 
Connecticut to register for voting at the 
coming school election. Mrs. Newton is 
the wife of a lawyer in New Haven, and 
is herself a practising physician. 


Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT will contrib- 
ute an article on Daniel Defoe to the Sep- 
tember Century. She says that no man in 
his age was a more complete paradox than 
Defoe. ‘His fame is world-wide, though 
all that is known of him is one or two of 
his least productions.” He was fifty-eight 
years of age at the time ‘Robinson 
Crusoe” was written, and he was then a 
man who had fallen and failed, and had 
made but little of his life. 


Mrs. KATE UPSON CLARK, the well- 
known writer and editor of Romance, 
spends her summers in the Berkshire 
Hills, in the little village of Charlemont, 
where her childhood was passed. She is 
the idol of the town, and deservedly so, 
for it owes several of its prominent ad- 
vantages te her devotion and energy. 
She assisted in the founding of a town 
library, built a sidewalk from the town 
to the station a mile away, established a 
village improvement association and lec- 
ture courses, and has labored enthusi- 
astically to provide the village with a 
town hall, where entertainments may be 
enjoyed. Yet she has no vote in the 
town-meeting. 

Miss ANNIE R. TAYLOR, of England, is 
the first European to enter Thibet. Sev- 
| eral years ago, when quite a young girl, 
| she desired to go to Thibet as a missionary, 
| and communicated with the China Inland 
| Mission. Delays, however, occurred, and, 
| being independent of pecuniary help, she 
| went straight off to China, learned the 
| language, and went to a town on the 
| Thibetan frontier, where no English per- 
son had lived before. From there she 
went to the city of Darjeeling on the 
| Indian frontier, in order to learn the lan- 
guage as spoken on that side. She then 
returned to her first residence in order to 
| slip into the country at the first oppor- 
tunity. This came when the wife of a 
man with whom she had made acquaint- 
ance, and who was a native of the capital, 
wanted to visit her home. By offering to 
| pay the expenses of the company, Miss 
| Taylor was allowed to accompany the 
woman and her husband. The husband, 
however, robbed her, and more than once 
| she would have been murdered but for the 
tan servant, Pontso. 











be in Boston Oct. 16, and is open to en- | To add to her trouble they fell in with 
gagements from women’s clubs a few | >rigands, her men died of lung diseases, 


days before or after that time. He is a | 
most interesting and attractive speaker. | 
He has three lectures from which to | 
choose: First, ‘‘Europe on Fifty Cents a | 
Day ;” Second, ‘Fact Versus Fiction ;” 
Third, ‘Signs of the Times.” I shall be | 
glad to make engagements for him. 
Wo. LLOYD GARRISON. 
35 Federal St. 


her horses were nearly starved, and her 


| own food was cut.short. On reaching the 


vicinity of the capital she was betrayed 
by the husband, seized by soldiers, and 


sent out of the country. On the journey 


she met the Golochs, a most ungovern- 
able tribe of brigands. The Queen, how- 
ever, happened to take a fancy to Miss 
Taylor and secured her safety. 
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DRESS SESSION OF NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps some reader of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL wonders why I said nothing of 
the ‘dress session” of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, last May. But I was not 
able to be present. Of course I wanted 
to be there, and I kept looking for a way 
to open, wishing not to neglect any plain 
duty lying nearer to my hand. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press gave a col- 
umn report of that meeting—more space 
than it devoted to all the other women’s 
meetings on the same day, closing with 
this sentence: ‘*The meeting was declared 
a success.”’ A cousin in Chicago sent me 
the Tribune’s report, and this was all I 
could get for what seemed to me a long 


time. 
As weeks passed, I often wondered how 


the good work begun was to be further 
prosecuted, and who was chairman? For 
I wished that a chairman should be ap- 
pointed for the committee on dress, who 
could be seen and consulted all summer 
in Chicago, by women seeking informa- 
tion on this subject at the World’s Fair. 
I wrote an earnest letter on the subject 
and sent it to be read at a business 
meeting of this council following the Con- 
gress. But this letter and two or three 
more sent by me to the corresponding sec- 
retary, and received by her during the 
busy Congress week, had to share the fate 
of hundreds of other letters which she 
could not attend to till just now. Sono 
change was made in the committee on 
dress. I had suggested the names of sev- 
eral good workers, who might well be 
added to our number, and perhaps this 
will yet be done. 

Disappointment has been expressed be- 
cause no more specimens of our new cos- 
tumes were seen at the ‘‘dress session.” 
I wish there had been more, but cannot 
wonder that the number was small. I am 
ready to confess (as I have from the first) 
that a fully satisfactory dress has not been 
secured, and that it is not easy for the 
average woman to make thechange. But 
we have made a good beginning, and the 
only way to get a fully satisfactory dress 
is to work toward it. It must be loose 
and short—short enough to be completely 
out of the way of both feet and hands, so 
made as to allow a woman to move about 
and do her work in the world as unen- 
cumbered by her dress as a man is by his. 
Let them both have the “privilege” 
equally of trailing toggery and subordi- 
nating their human personality to splendor 
in dress,—each ‘‘according to the dictates 
of conscience,” if it is conscience that 
dictates these things, or as a pastime for 
leisure hours, so long as that is the idea 
of enjoyment. But let there be nothing 

_compulsory about it. I don’t believe real 
‘‘beauty” lies in that direction. 

I said that we had not yet secured a 
fully satisfactory dress. Miss Laura 
Lee’s studio costume, as pictured in the 
June Arena, appears to be comfortable, 
convenient, and pretty. Every one to 
whom I have shown it has admired it. I 
sent a copy to Miss Taylor, of Southport, 
England, and she sends to America an or- 
der for a costume like it, without the leg- 
gins. I am not reconciled to leggins as a 
necessary part of any dress, but only as 
adjuncts for cold weather. I don’t believe 
in anything “tight-fitting” that is not 
elastic. Leggins are not suitable in all 
materials, and would wear and soil at the 
bottoms, besides having a clumsy look 
over the shoes. I want higher shoes, with 
soft, easy tops, which are capable of great 
variety and some ornamentation, and a 
divided walking garment which is not too 
baggy and meets the high shoes. 

The gymnasium divided skirt, made af- 
ter Butterick’s pattern, and not too full, 
needs no leggins in summer. I don’t 
know that it is any worse to show the 
shape of the lower limbs with good stock- 
ings than with tight leggins. Those who 
prefer a short gown should feel entire 
liberty to clothe their legs as they choose. 
A very pleasing photograph was sent me 
of a lady in a loose-fitting gown buttoned 
up the front, falling just below the knees, 
with loose trousers of the same tucked 
into wrinkly topped boots about half way 
between knee and ankle. I shall make 
some public use of these photographs be- 
fore long, so that all may see them. Let 
us have variety, and freedom of individ- 
uality. Let us beware of dogmatism. 
The healthy, naturally developed human 
body must be our standard. It should 
never be made subordinate to its clothing, 
for ‘‘the body is more than raiment.” 

The press has certainly treated us 
kindly, and there is now a respectful ex- 
pectancy in the public mind, which women 
should improve. I am sorry I cannot 
mention some place in Chicago where 
divided skirts may be obtained ready 
made. I am told that Mrs. Jenness Miller 
had her short suit made at Field & Leiter’s. 

My supply of Reports on Dress gave 
out before the Congress, so that I have 

many orders unfilled; but I am promised 


got behind, while I waited to learn who 
was the new chairman of the committee, 
but I shall now set myself to answering 
letters. All you good women who wish 
to help this cause, please gather others 
about you, especially the young and good 
looking, and make yourselves some kind 
of short suits and wear them for picnics. 
excursions or work, or simply for fun, 
The wife of one college president promises 
to wear a pretty gymnasium suit habit- 
ually about her house, though not for 
formal receptions; and other lady pro- 
fessors intend to wear some such suits on 
summer outings. 

A letter in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
added a cypher to the number of good 
names enrolled ‘in favor of freedom and 
common-sense in dress.” It is about fif- 
teen hundred, but several enrolling papers 
are still out. They should be returned 
to me. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


- ~2> — 
SOME JUST LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman Journal: 

While no State or country has an abso- 
lutely consistent and equitable system of 
laws concerning women (or concerning 
any other subject), there exist in nearly 
every one of them some laws which are 
just and admirable, and which do not 
exist in the majority of States and coun- 
tries. It would be instructive to bring 
together a list of the privileges, or rather 
the exemptions from previous disabilities, 
which are now actually in effect in various 
places, and which have stood the test of 
time. If we should propose to any Leg- 
islature to enact a Married Woman’s 
Property Act, for example, which should 
include all the liberal provisions now 
scattered through our codes, a cry would 
be raised. ‘‘Unheard of and impossible 
provisions! Utterly impracticable! Sub- 
versive of the established customs of the 
whole civilized world!” 

Let us briefly outline such an act, and 
name the place where each provision of it 
is unquestioned and acceptable law. 

1. A married woman shall be co-owner 
with her husband of all property, both 
real and personal, acquired by both or 
either of them during marriage, and also 
of the profits, rents and increase of such 
property, except by gift, devise or de- 
scent. This means that the wife has 
actually an equal ownership of the joint 
acquisitions. Such is the rule in France, 
except when by marriage contract some 
other arrangement is made, or when the 
marriage is stipulated to be under the 
regime of separation of goods, or the 
dotal regime. But when no express 
regime is named, the regime de la com- 
munauté, or rule of community, is pre- 
sumed tohold. This community of prop- 
erty dates back much further than the 
Code Napoleon, in which it was system- 
atized; and it has existed in certain dis- 
tricts in France and Germany since the 
earliest barbarian times of which we have 
any recorded laws. In England, also, 
wives and husbands were co-owners until 
the Norman Conquest. The same pro- 
vision exists in all countries where the 
Code Napoleon has been adopted, includ- 
ing Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
all the countries of the new world which 
have drawn their laws from the above 
named. Among our own States, the wife 
owns half the property in Louisiana, 
Texas, California, Washington, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and Montana. 
It is not to be rashly supposed, however, 
that the wife has any power of control 
over her half of the community property. 
The husband has the sole and absolute 
management of her share, as well as of 
his own, except that she must join in the 
deed to convey real estate in same States. 
I do not know of any law in the world 
that gives a married women control of 
any part of the income of the family, ex- 
cept the common law provision that a 
husband is bound to pay for the necessa- 
ries of life for his wife. Of the income 
of the wife’s separate property I shall 
speak later. 

2. This co-ownership of all property 
acquired after marriage carries with it, 
as its only practical benefit, the right of 
the widow to her half of the community 
property at the death of the husband, or 
at separation or divorce, except in some 
States, when the divorce is for adultery 
or extreme cruelty. The widow also has 
half of the property in Kansas and Color- 
ado. 

3. When there are no children and no 
will, the widow shall be entitled to all her 
husband’s property, both real and per- 
sonal. This provision exists in several 
States in which the share of the widow 
who has children is only dower in one-third 
of the real estate, and either one-third the 
personal property ora child’s share. The 
States and Territories in which this provi- 
sion prevails are Colorado, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kansas, Mississippi, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin and Arizona. 





a new supply. My correspondence also 


4. All property belonging to either 


husband or wife at the time of marriage, 
with the profits and increase thereof, and 
all property acquired by either during the 
marriage by gift, devise or descent, shall 
constitute the separate property of each. 
This is the rule in all those States above 
named (1) where community of property 
exists, except that in some of them the 
increase of the separate property is itself 
community property. The wife owns 
and absolutely administers her separate 
property in fully half the States in the 
Union, and in England, having power to 
contract in regard to it (even with her 
husband, in many States), to sue and be 
sued, and to dispose of it by will, just asa 
man may administer his property. In 
States where dower and curtesy prevail, 
the signature of both husband and wife is 
required for deeds of real estate made by 
either of them. 

The wife’s earnings are her separate 
property in almost all the United States 
and in England. 

In many of the States a woman may be 
executrix and administratrix. 

Thus, were the provisions of the law in 
regard to married women’s property uni- 
form in all our States, according to the 
most liberal provisions in any of them, all 
wives would be co-owners of the family 
property, with power to join in convey- 
ances of real estate, would have full con- 
trol of their separate property and earn- 
ings, and would receive as widows half 
the property, or all if no issue survived. 

In the State of Washington, there ex- 
ists a just provision to the effect that the 
rights and responsibilities of parents, in 
the absence of misconduct, are equal ; and 
the mother is as fully entitled to the cus- 
tody, control and earnings of the children 
as the father; and on the death of the 
father the mother comes into as full and 
complete control of the children and their 
estate as the father does in case of the 
mother’s death. This provision, which 
will appeal to every mother as most 
necessary, occurs in a somewhat similar 
form in Iowa, Kansas and Oregon. 

In Wisconsin and other States the 
mother has a right to be guardian of 
her child on the death of her father. 

There is probably no civilized country 
where better provision is not customarily 
made for providing married women with 
spending money than in the United 
States. The marriage contracts, so usual 
abroad, ordinarily specify not only what 
use a wife shall have of the income of her 
Own property, but what amount of ‘‘pin- 
money”? her husband shall furnish her. 
In this country our lax parental over- 
sight allows most wives to be entirely 
dependent on the generosity of their 
husbands for any spending money, what- 
ever, and there are many women who 
may have credit at the grocery and dry 
goods stores enough to supply much more 
than all their ‘‘necessaries”’ in a legal sense, 
who yet have scarcely a dollar in their 
purses from month’s end to month’s end. 
It would seem entirely feasible to pro- 
vide by law that the ‘‘necessaries”” which 
the husband is bound to furnish the wife 
shall include an amount of pocket money 
“suited to his condition in life,” which 
shall be absolutely at her disposal. 

The plan of giving fixed ‘‘allowances” 
to wives and daughters is gaining in favor 
in this country,and oughtto spread widely. 
But it will never be a protection against 
the stingy husband, unless its minimum 
relative amount shall be legally fixed. 

Having confined myself so far entirely 
to existing just laws, I venture to propose 
for discussion the following provision, 
which I admit to be revolutionary in its 
proposed effect, but also claim to be 
“evolutionary,” in the sense that it is 
only carrying out the movement “toward 
the personal and proprietary independence 
of women,” which Sir Henry Maine says 
has been the tendency of civilization in the 
Western world since the days of Rome. 
Westermarck, our greatest authority on 
‘Human Marriage,” also closes his 
epoch-making book with the statement 
that the history of human marriage from 
primitive times to the present day has 
been the history of increasing indepen- 
dence for the wife. This is my proposi- 
tion: Every wife shall have power to 
direct the expenditure of one-half of the 
income of the community (see 1) prop- 
erty. She shall be required to contribute 
equally with the husband to the expenses 
of the household and children. The 
courts may require a sworn statement of 
the income of the community property 
from the husband, upon application of 
the wife. 

There are no such practical difficulties 
in the way of enforcing this law as might 
at first appear to those unacquainted with 
the community systems of property. 
Already in Louisiana, for example, ‘if a 
wife fears that her dowry isin danger, ow- 
ing to mismanagement by her husband 
or disorder in her affairs, she may peti- 
tion the court for a separation of property, 
and if this be granted, she must be respon- 
sible in proportion to her property and 





that of ter husband, for household ex- 
penses and education of the children.” A 
similar provision exists in the French 
law. 

In several States the courts may give 
the wife an order for separate mainten- 
ance and custody of children without 
divorce, ‘“‘when a husband fails with- 
out just cause, to furnish suitable 
| Support for his wife, or has deserted her; 
| or when the wife, for justifiable cause, is 
| actually living apart from her husband.” 

This is very advantageous in many cases, 
such as where there are ‘“‘religious scruples 
against divorce, or hope that the separa- 
tion may be only temporary, or lack of 

the technical grounds for divorce. Thus 
divorce for the cause of desertion is given 
only when the desertion (in Mass.) con- 
tinues unbroken for three years; but in 
the meantime the recently deserted wife 
may seek the legal custody of her chil- 
dren and allowance for her and their 
maintenance.” I take this from ‘The 
Law of Husband and Wife,” by L. J. Rob- 
inson, a small and convenient summary of 
the laws of all the States, from which I 
have drawn much information given in this 
article. This provision for separate 
maintenance without divorce would be 
an excellent resort in the case of habitual 
drunkenness of the husband. In the expe- 
rience of every charitable society some 
such case is to be found, where, with the 
aid of the society’s officers, the unfortu- 
nate wife could be thus supported, possibly 
preventing the usual yearly addition of a 
new child of misery to the world’s popu- 
lation, and also perhaps holding out a 
strong inducement to the drunkard to 
reform. 

I have confined my exposition of pres- 
ent just laws for women to those relating 
to property. Another yet more impres- 
sive list of exemptions from disability 
could be made in regard to divorce, age 
of consent, ability to hold office, to prac- 
tise professions, to vote in every kind of 
a case, from the vote which the Russian 
women who holds property casts by 
proxy in cases concerning that property, 
to the municipal suffrage which has ex- 
isted for many years in England, and the 
full suffrage of women in Wyoming. 
There is hardly one of the disabilities 
under which women labor in the law, 
which has not been removed in some 
State or country without bringing down 
the social fabric about the heads of the 
legislators. It would be a most instruc- 
tive exercise to gather together jurists 
from every land, as will be done this fall 
in Chicago, and present to them a state- 
ment of the present disabilities of women, 
inviting each of them to say which of 
these disabilities had been obviated in his 
native State, and what the effect had been. 
We should then find that, as Lincoln said 
of the people, while some women labor 
under all legal disabilities, and all women 
labor under some disabilities, yet each of 
the disabilities has been removed from 
some women. 

FLORENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTAFF. 
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“SEEST THOU THIS WOMAN ?” 











Editor’s Woman's Journal: 


Rev. Dr. Frisbie, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Des Moines, gave to 
the large and attentive audience convened 
in the beautiful Lutheran church here 
last Sunday evening, a sermon from the 
text, ‘‘Seest thou this woman?” Luke 4: 
44. Using the context to show that this 
woman performed faithfully, quietly, and 
modestly the duties which politeness re- 
quired of the host in those days, but in 
which the host failed toward Jesus, his 
invited guest, the speaker proceeded to 
cite evidence of woman’s ever-ready adap- 
tation of herself in the centuries since 
to carrying out,in the same manner, social 
and moral laws which men ignored for 
themselves, if they chose, after declaring 
such laws. Men had demanded that the 
mother make and keep the home pure, that 
her sons become pure moral citizens,—and 
then had proceeded to surround the sons 
the moment they were outside the home 
with temptations to make them swerve 
from the path into which the mother’s 
teachings would have led them. 

Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, epitomized 
| the cause of woman’s failure to stem the 
| tide of drunkenness, and to close dives 
and other places of evil resort, when he 
asked of the bearers of a petition for the 
closing of saloons on Sunday, to which 
85,000 names were attached, ‘How many 
of them are voters?’ Proudly as the 
United States can point to its intellectual 
advancement in arts and sciences; more 
proudly can it ask: ‘‘Seest thou this 
woman that has grasped every opportuni- 
ty possible to her for mental culture, 
has shown herself man’s equal intellec- 
tually, that has forced man still to re- 
spect morality, that has by her physical 
endurance proven her physical equality ?” 
*Seest thou this woman” that, without 
father, brother, husband or son to repre- 
' sent her, beholds money which man obliges 











her to pay as taxes used to defend iniqui- 
ties she-daily tries to repress? Were she 
tested among the voters,her wishes would 
command the respectful action of men, as 
the signatures of voters alone do, says 
Mayor Harrison. ‘‘Seest thou this woman” 
that, forced to fulfil the duties of mother- 
hood by a drunken husband, yet has no 
vote to defend her children against obtain- 
ing means for gratifying an inherited 
appetite for strong drink? 

In conclusion Dr. Frisbie gave cogent 
reasons why school suffrage, municipal 
suffrage, and full suffrage should be held 
by women. Would that his address could 
reach the ears of every audience assem- 
bled throughout the land! CO. H. F. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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HOW I BECAME A VEGETARIAN, 


‘I had set my heart,” writes a lady rep- 
resentative of the Vegetarian, ‘upon find- 
ing representative vegetarians in every 
class of life, and of learning for the bene- 
fit of my readers what was the motive 
which induced them to abandon eating 
meat. But I found the enterprise more 
difficult than I had imagined. It required 
more courage than I possessed to stop 
every policeman I met, with the query: 
‘Are you a vegetarian? I could hardly 
accost each postman on his rounds with 
the question, ‘Do you draw the line at 
fish or eggs?’ Still less could I dog the 
unfortunate chinney-sweep into his favor- 
ite eating-place, or follow the steps of the 
lion-tamer to discover what was the foun- 
dation of his courage. I was beginning 
to despair of attaining my object, when 
one hot night lately I secured my favorite 
place,—the box-seat on a ‘bus. The 
driver was a stalwart and friendly speci- 
men, and we were soon chatting happily 
about horses, etc. As I had to move nearer 
to him to make room for a traveller, I 
noticed that his pocket bulged as if with 
apples. A woman’s instincts are rarely 
wrong. Like lightning flashed the con- 
viction, Here’s a vegetarian,” and biding 
my chance I waited. Before long we 
came toa strip of road free from traffic 
and pleasantly shaded by trees, and here 
my friend slackened speed, and drawing 
an apple from his pocket began to eat it. 


“Right in my first surmise I not 
fear for a second, and a few |} ov 
marks soon won from him the cor a 


that for three years neither fish, a, 
nor ale had passed his lips. A little fur- 
ther persuasion, and I was in possession of 
the following particulars, which I record 
in his own words: 

‘***Tt was all because of my sister that 
I gave up butchers’ meat. She has been 
in a hospital for throat disease from too 
much talking, and one of the ladies who 
came to visit the patients was always 
talking about the milk diet. It was the 
good to her complexion that first took 
Jane, for you ladies,—begging your par- 
don, miss,—will go any lengths to culti- 
vate a nice appearance. Anyways, she 
improved wonderful, there’s no denyin’ 
that; and, when she was cured, she asked 
the lady to come and see us, and later the 
lady took her into service to train for a 
cook, and there Jane became mighty 
clever in making tasty dishes without a 
bit of meat in ‘em, and her milk puddings 
were that nice you cared for nothing else 
when you once seed them. 

‘* ‘She was always at us to adopt the diet, 
but I am a thoughtful sort of a chap and 
slow to change. I have been on this run, 
miss, six years—would you believe it ?—for 
ses I to the master, at the time of the 
strike, ‘Things are bad, there’s no denyin’, 
but why make ’em worse? Sit still and 
bear it, and you may live to see things 
mend, but no good comes of agitation.” 
‘*You’re uncommon sensible,” ses he ; and 
I stuck to my post, and hereI am. Well, 
miss, about Jane; she never let me alone 
about my pot of ale and my pound of 
steak, and ifever I complained of indiges- 
tion, or my liver out of order, she always 
made a little sniff and said: ‘*‘What could 
you expect but bad blood with stuffing on 
dead flesh?’ She wasn’t complimentary 
about my insicle, I can tell you, and when 
I said, to shut her up, that such living 
might suit her but would be the death of 
me, she answered sharp: ‘‘Don’t talk non- 
sense! What’s saucefor the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” 

‘**Women are very much like horses, 
miss; give them their head and no brake 
on earth will stop them. Jane was that in 
earnest she would have liked tochuck every 
bit of meat in the house into the sea. She 
taught mother totake porridge proper, and 
I had it for breakfast every morning. She 
stuffed my pocket with apples every morn- 
ing, and somehow I found they took the 
thirst away and made me feel clean-like 
inside. 

** ‘Bit by bit I began to notice I was just 
as strong and a good lot brighter than I 
used to be, and ses I to myself: ‘I’m 
blessed if there aint somethin’ init.’’ And 
another thing I noticed, miss,’ he went on 
in a shame-faced way, lowering his voice 
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to a confidential whisper, ‘I got better- 
tempered. Not that I was a bad sort 
before, as men go. I didn’t drink often, 


and my women folk had seldom to com- | par, and one of the four S 
but still there was room | sioners of the State, contributes a sketch 


plain of a fling ; 
for improvement, as the copybooks say. 


** ‘Now this set me thinking, and when 


I begin to think Iam not satisfied till I ‘the State labor laws affecting 
It is healthier, I | Misa Eva Channing, taking the 


get to the bottom. 
thinks; it is cheaper; then it must be 
righter. 

‘**So I dropped meat altogether and 
took to porridge and fruit and milk pud- 
dings. Onions [ am partial to, and moth- 
er has a way of doing them up with pota- 
toes that is very tasty. A dash of lemon 
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| girl. Dr. Lena V. Ingraham gives a 
| resumé of the opportunities for medical 
study afforded women by the State. Mrs. 
Anna C. Fall, a member of the Boston 

jal Commis- 


| of our women lawyers with . . . excerpts 
from Mrs. Robinson Sawtelle’s ‘‘Law of 
Husband and Wife,” and a summary of 
women. 
fruitful 
| subject of ‘*Massachusetts Women in 
| Education,” gives an excellent summary 
| of the great good work that comes under 
that head. iss Pingree, a member of 
| the Boston School Board, has a chapter 
on “Kindergartens,” and Miss Grace 
| Soper brings to our notice, in a brief 
| historical paper, the Massachusetts women 
especially prominent in patriotism, in re- 





in my tea I now prefer to rum,and though form, in art and science, down to the 


Iam not a teetotaler as teetotalers have | present day. 


it—that is, not on principle—I find I don’t 
care about it now—it fell away of itself 
like.’ ” 


— 
MORE GRACIOUS THAN MEN. 


Ledyard, the great traveller, says that 
among all nations women adorn them- 
selves more than men, but wherever 
found they are the same kind, civil, hu- 
mane and tender beings, inclined to be 
cheerful, timorous and modest. He has 
found the women on the plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark,through honest Sweden, 
frozen Lapland, churlish Finland and un- 
principied Russia more hospitable and gen- 
erous than men, full of courtesy, fond of 
society, but industrious, economical and 
ingenious. And whenever the traveller, 
in the language of decency and friendship, 
has asked a question of any woman, civil- 
ized or savage, he has always received a 
decent and friendly answer, while with 
men it is often otherwise.—N. Y. Sun. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PIECES TO SPEAK. 
dict. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pasteboard. Price, 50 cents. 


A collection of short pieces for children 
to declaim, some original, some selected, 
is alwaysin demand. Many of the verses 
contained in this little volume are spirited 
and adapted to the comprehension of 
children. The matter is new and gener- 
ally interesting. The classification is by 
Nature Songs, Ways of Animal Friends, 
Hearthstone Rhymes, Cold Water Songs, 
and Airy Dramatics. H. B. B. 





By Emma Lee Bene- 
1893. 


ELEMENTARY WoopworK. By George 
B. Kilbon. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1893. Price, 75 cents. 
By mail, 85 cents. 


This is an illustrated series of sixteen 
lessons in practical manual training; and 
gives fundamental instruction in the use 
of all the principal tools used in carpentry 
and joinery. After details of equipment, 
instructions are given for the use of the 
hammer, guage, try-square, level, saw, 
plane, bit, brad-awl, chisel, gouge, screw- 
driver and hand-screw; also in grinding 
of tools, measurement, making of scales, 
etc. These instructions are elucidated by 
admirable cuts, so that any bright, intel- 
ligent boy or girl may learn independently 
of a teacher, while every teacher will get 
valuable instruction and suggestions for 
use with pupils. It fills a want in our 
industrial schooling. H. B. B. 


JOSEPH ZALMONAH. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. Good Company 
Series, No. 29. Paper. Price 50 cents. 


This is a very brilliant and powerful 
story, descriptive of the oppression, star- 
vation, and slavery of the poor Russian 
Jews in New York, at the hands of the 
merciless sweaters, who have taken ad- 
vantage of their ignorance and bitter need 
to d them down. Joseph, an enlight- 
€ labor leader, organizes these poor 
wretches into unions for self-protection, 
resisting the exactions of the merciless 
employers on the one hand and the social- 
istic conspirators against public order on 
the other. The story is sensational and 
tragic, but pure and wholesome in tone. 
It ought to enlist public sympathy and 
aid for these unhappy refugees. H.B.B. 


Nor ANGELS QUITE. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper. 
Good Company Series, No. 30. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a lively story, mildly cynical 
and not devoid of humor, designed to 
show that uncongenial young people who 
have grown apart should not marry, 
although bound by an engagement. In- 
cidentally the story brings the characters 
into contact with various phases of cur- 
rent American life and society, giving the 
author an opportunity of expressing his 
views of matters and things and people 
in general. It is amusing, and contains 
many wise and suggestive reflections. 
Two pair of affianced lovers fall out and 
reunite, each with the former lover of 
the other. And in the end, in spite of 
two somewhat unnecessary tragedies 
among the side characters, “All goes 
merry as a marriage bell.” H. B. B. 


STATISTICS OF WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary B. 
Ames. 


The remarkable charts giving a statisti- 
cal exhibit of the activities of Massachu- 
setts women, prepared for the World’s 
Fair by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, are accom- 
panied by a pamphlet containing full 
explanations. It includes also six mono- 
graphs, well worth reading, by experts in 
their several lines. Miss Elizabeth C. 

utnam writes of the Auxiliary Visitors 
of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 
& valuable unsalaried company, doing 
motherly service to many a friendless 


Cc. W. 
| — 


| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


| Mrs. Clara E. Gee, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for fifteen years a practising den- 
| tist, lately committed suicide by jumping 
into a cistern. She had recently moved 
into a new house, and her mind was 
deranged by overwork and worry. 

Mr. Edward Hopper, a Philadelphia 
lawyer, and a son of Isaac T. Hopper, the 
Quaker Philanthropist, the story of whose 
life was so pleasingly told by Mrs. L. 
Maria Child, died on the 7th inst., at the 
age of eighty-two. Like his venerated 
father, Mr. Hopper was an ardent anti- 
slavery man, and numbered Garrison, 
Phillips and Whitter among his friends. 
He was devoted to the principles of the 
Friends, and occasionally preached. His 
wife was a daughter of James and Lucretia 
Mott. 

Edison, the great inventor, prefers to 
employ women to carry out the details 
of his electrical inventions. He credits 
them with more quickness and insight 
about the mysteries of machinery than 
men have. Indeed he is credited with 
saying that they have ‘‘more semse about 
machinery in one minute than men have 
in a whole life-time.” And he proves the 
sincerity of his belief by keeping 200 
women on the pay roll of his great shops. 
In Atlantic City there are close to two 
hundred business women who success- 
fully conduct stores, hotels and boarding 
houses and have good standing in the 
banks. 

The American Social Science Associa- 
tion will hold its general meeting at Sara- 
toga, beginning Monday, Sept. 4, and 
closing the following Friday. Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, will give 
the opening address on ‘* Compulsory 
Arbitration.” In the department of edu- 
cation Hamilton W. Mabie is chairman. 
There will be a paper by Edward T. 
Fisher, entitled ‘‘The Seamy Side of the 
Kindergarten,” a paper by President Hall 
of Clark University, Worcester, on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Colleges and Their Work,” and a 
report on ‘*The Education of Epileptics,” 


-~2, — 








| 
| 





| 


by Dr. Louise Fisk Bryson, of New York. 
The report of the general secretary, F. B. 


| Sanborn, will be of great interest, as will 


be numerous papers in the departments of 
finance, jurisprudence, etc. An address 


By Edward King. | in memory of George William Curtis will 


be delivered by Edward B. Merrill, of New 
York. 


Lucille Adams, who died at Bellevue 
hospital in New York, recently, and 
was buried by the Actor’s fund, which 
she helped to found, from the ‘Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner,’ was 
but forty-three years old. As a 
child of ten years she was adopted 
by the Methodist Bishop Peck; seven 
years later she married a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, who took her on a leisurely 
round of travel over the world, and very 
shortly after their return to England died, 
leaving her a large fortune, it is said 
$500,000. She entered the profession of 
the stage, and played in the companies 
of Booth, Barrett, McCullough, Denman 
Thompson and others. She expended 
her fortune lavishly, being noted for her 
generosity to the profession. Three 
years ago, when its remnant was swept 
away by mistaken investments, she fell 
into poverty, and let nobody know of it, 
so that she died without a friend near 
her. 

The Union Signal, of Chicago, says: 

A petition for the enforcement of the 
laws relating to Sunday closing of saloons, 
which has been presented to Mayor Har- 
rison, was carried by a committee of ten, 
among whom we find such weighty 
names as J. V. Farwell, P. D. Armour, 
and T. W. Harvey. I[t was signed by 
eighty thousand law-abiding citizens of 
Chicago, secured through the efforts of 
the Christian Endeavorers. In reply, the 
mayor said that he was ‘‘opposed to intox- 
ication” as much as anybody, but that he 
did not consider himself bound to do more 
than enforce the city ordinance providing 
for the closing of front doors and the 
drawing down of the blinds on Sunday. 
He was not obliged, he said, to enforce 
either State or national law. He partic- 
ularly inquired how many of the eighty 
thousand signers were voters. This fur- 





| 


nishes fo for thought. Had every 
name of that petition been that of a 
voter, would the answer have been the 
same, think you? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PONY THAT LOVED COMPANY. 


A few months ago | bought a dark roan 
colt four years of age. As I was his first 
groom and driver, we naturally fell into 
very warm friendship, and one or two 
things occurred in our life together, of in- 
terest to the readers of Dumb Animals. 
Last summer I drove him in saddle to Dr. 
Loring’s farm, in South Salem. It was 
early morning. I felt that it would do 
Gypsy good to have the benefit of the 
fresh grass. On reaching the pasture I 
took the saddle off and put him behind 
the bars. He began to show unusual 
restlessness, snorted and pawed the 
ground. I then coaxed him to the west 
end of the pasture, where other horses 
were grazing, and left him while I started 
to return by the same path I had taken. 
Soon I heard a familiar neighing. Gypsy 
was in search of his owner, who had dis- 
appeared in aclump of bushes. I hastened 
to the road, only to see him coming down 
the hill in wild excitement. The road 
ran along the east end of the pasture for 
an eighth of an mile, so that a good oppor- 
tunity was afforded torun. Up and down 
the street frontage he galloped, neighing 
so sorrowfully that it broke my heart. I 
stood in the road and watched him. My 
waiting made him all the more excited. 
Once more he hurried the length of the 
field scanning every rail, measuring with 
swift eye every distance which seemed 
favorable to a leap. At last, as I was 
disappearing around a curve in the road, 
he came down the field at his best speed, 
leaped a fence that shut a creek from the 
pasture, took a path along its edge, leaped 
to the top of a stone wall, and reached 
the street in high heat, and with an air of 
supreme victory. He did not want to be 


left alone. I was obliged to take him 
to Dr. Loring’s superintendent and 
leave him for a while with him, 


until he had recovered a little from 
the sorrow of being alone. On another 
occasion, when riding into the country, 
where sometimes, when I could get per- 
mission, I would put him into a good 
field to let him graze an hour or two, I hid 
with my wife in the bushes behind the 
wall to watch his manceuvres on missing 
us. He soon discovered we were gone. 
His head was high in the air. It was an 
earnest search. Through the field in 
which he was inclosed he ran, threatening 
to leap the wall or fence at every corner, 
and I found my only safety was in pop- 
ping up and giving him the signal that 
his master was at hand. His delight, 
then, was like that of a child who had 
found the one that loved it most. 

Horses are not fools. There are more 
fools on the driver’s seat than in the 
wagon shafts.—Rev. G. T. Phinney, in 
Our Dumb Animals. 

~2> 


HUMOROUS. 


Cardinal Lavigerie, when Bishop of 
Nancy, once attended an evening party. 
At about ten o’clock several ladies arrived 
in full evening dress. The bishop got up 
to go somewhat abruptly, and, when his 
hostess protested, rejoined, ‘‘What would 
you, madam? You give me a warm wel- 
come, but your guests give me too much 
of the cold shoulder.” 

Rev. Dr. Black, of Glasgow, and an- 
other minister, once spent a vacation in 
Cumberland, and on Sunday attended a 
little Scotch kirk, sitting in a remote 
corner, so that the minister should not 
notice them. But the eagle eye of the 
minister detected them; and in the intro- 
ductory prayer he so expressed himself 
as to make quite sure of some aid from 
them. The good man’s words were these: 
‘“‘Lord, have mercy on Hy ministering 
servants who have popped in upon us so 
unexpectedly. 
in the afternoon, and the other in the 
evening.” 


Dummy’s Joke.—Jones was sauntering | 
about at the Academy of Design ana | 
chanced to meet a friend, a deaf-mute, | 


who was conversing with a companion in 
sign-language. Greeting Jones cordially 
the deaf-mute drew out a note-book and 
pencil, and after a brief 
conversation, introduc 


drew. 


Jones and the stranger discussed the | 
pictures pleasantly for twenty minutes | os 
| e 


or more, meanwhile covering the backs of 


sundry envelopes andscraps of paper with | 
their pencillings, when a fourth character | fortable 


in this little drama came upon the scene— 
a friend of Jones’s new-made acquain- 
tance. 

*“*Hello, George!” said the dumb man 
to the new-comer, familiarly; ‘‘How do 
you like the pictures this year?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Jones, in sur- 
prise; ‘‘can you talk?” 

‘*Well, I should smile,” said the gentle- 
man, equally surprised, as he hast 7 
away pencil and paper, ‘‘Aren’t you deaf 
and dumb?” 

‘‘Not by a darned sight,” Jones replied, 
thrusting into his pocket an envelope 
nearly covered with pencil marks; ‘‘but 
I'll kill Dummy next time I see him!”— 
N. Y. Life. 








THE standard blood-purifier, strength 
builder and nerve helper is Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla. Insist upon Hood’s, because 
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NOT BE DECEIVED 
A Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, — the iron,and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tim or 
glass package with every purchase, 



























EDUCATIONAL. 
A ’ COLLEGE 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE :4.09%322%. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Ola French, Italian a 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
Snglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above. 





——E 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 








Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house In New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
. ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 


bs : . 
| including a liberal sermon or lecture, 


a review of current events and re- 
ligious and literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


sociological 





One of them will preach | 


encil-and-paper | 
his companion | 
by the same means,and shortly after with- | 





ooD’s CURES. 


Publishers of Liberal Literature. 









THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


of Fastener of Warren 
~ Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
. ing, all other 
supporters 
must 
cut 
it. 
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’ There 


and sen- . are 
sible hose 
supporter. / countless, 


| less imita- 
\ tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 
All gen- 
uine War- 
rens have 
pa 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epyan D. CuEeney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the Iptor’s principal works 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in maki boo: 
exceedingly readable, and free from 2 
that makes up a great part of 80 mauy biographies. 
| me.) volume rt aes JO} scopaat of thelife and 

uu. r, but a te! 
politically and artistically. Boston — a 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 











By EvizaBetu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 
Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly relia 
author gives in this book the resule of an, Se 
years’ work among the colored people of the So 
and her experience throws great 
tions of labor and social life anxiety 
= } s eS | | yee, we eae anxious for the 
of the Amer 8 
to neglect her testimony. a a ae 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracug. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and 
hensive indictment of our present ayotoms Of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 

literature of discontent, but, what is be 

of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nosing less than a radical change in 
Go ipotheds which have hitherto dominated th 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read 
fer Ad Lg piprare in front of im, ro 
e, '0} ” 
pe i. avy r I have read it twice.” It isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HarRietTe R. SHAT 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, » 
especiall prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible, taining all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
mening motions, of voting, etc., etc..—while at the 
J 2) —— nouns —— is essential to a 

oO! é principles, ru t 
pastiamedtay the Pp es and practice ‘of 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women's Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 





The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn, 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman S 
of Everett, Wass. m Suffrage League 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 








seston 


Touris 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


| | Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 


points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


‘A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


| THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 

the papers written by her under governmen 

auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 

them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
| Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
| 8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


MAcviNA CREAM 
Barrer fear tet er otat oe 


ing 
plexion to its sale 
P 














restoring the com- 
waCajea semrvge some) Pole 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


KANSAS CAMPAIGN CONVENTION. 

The amendment to enfranchise Kansas women 
makes activity necessary. A long campaign is 
impending, and the formal opening will be a 
mass-meeting, on Sept. 1 and 2, in Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Susan B. Anthony, Anna L. Diggs, Bina A. 
Otis, Ella W. Brown, Helen M. Gougar, 8. A. 
Thurston, Mary E. Lease, Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, of New York, Emma H. DeVoe, of Illi- 
nois, Sophie H. Grubb, and others, will be pres- 
ent. These women represent all political parties 
and reforms, and unity for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Labor unions, single tax societies, 
literary associations, clubs for political study, 
Good Templars, W. C. T. U.’s, Farmers’ and 
Citizens’ Alliances, and industrial unions will 
send representatives to the Conference, Sept. 2. 
Neither the general public nor reporters are in- 
vited. Only those who wish to help further its 
interests are expected. Men are expected to 
participate in the deliberations. All other ses- 
sions will be open and free. 

The Kansas City, Argentine, and Wyandotte 
County Suffrage Associations offer entertain- 
ment to all visitors who give notice by letter 
to Mrs. W. F. Bradford, 605 Minnesota Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kan., before Aug. 30. 

Laura M., Jouns. 
May BELLEVILLE-BRrown. 

Suffrage Amendment Campaign Comnittee. 


———_+or——_ 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Muckwonago, commencing October 3, 1893, and 
continuing three days. Good speakers from 
abroad are expected, and a full programme will 
be published later. JENNIE W. LAMBERSON, 

Ch. Ex. Com- 











THE WORLD'S PEACE CONGRESS. 


A Congress of peculiar interest to 
women was held in Chicago last week+ 
How to promote peace and prevent war? 
Josiah Quincy and other distinguished 
men spoke. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, of Maine, pre- 
sided, and read a paper on ‘“‘Woman’s 
Power to Uphold or to Suppress War,” 
contributed by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, 
of London, Eng. Rev. Amanda Deyo, of 
Scranton, Pa., read a paper on “The 
Curse of War Upon Women.” A letter 
from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was read, 
regretting her inability to be present at 
the Congress. 

lesson of the Franco-Prussian 
a ut in her mind the thought 
that women, as mothers of men,—women 
who pay at first hand the cost of human 
life—should have eminently the right to 
interfere for its protection. In conclusion 
she hoped the World’s Congress of Peace 
would work an epoch in the world’s prog- 
ress in the direction of pacific guardian- 
ship of national rights and claims. 

A letter was also read by Mme. Wissen- 
ger, of Vienna, Austria, received from 
Baroness von Stuttner of that country, 
who is a prominent worker in the cause 
of peace. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of 
Wednesday morning’s session was the 
presentation to the Congress of the 
‘Peace Flag,” so called, by Mrs. Mary 
Frost Ormsby, of New York, and the 
reading of a paper, “The Peace Flag a 
Means of Education as Well as Arbitra- 
tion.” The Peace Flag presented by Mrs. 
Ormsby is the American flag surrounded 
by a bordering of white silk. This flag 
was first presented to the Peace Congress 
at Rome, in November, 1891. It came 
back to this country, and was sent to the 
Peace Congress held at Berne, in Switzer- 
land, last year, and there again presented. 
Flags of other nations, with a similar 
bordering of white, have also been pre- 
sented to this Congress. Mrs. Ormsby 
Be ion is in its risi 

e of a nation is in its rising 
ava ; it is the youth of our genera- 
tion who hold the destiny of our land in 
their hands. The children will be no less 
patriotic if by encircling our glorious 
stars and stripes with a white berder we 
thereby teach the lessons of peace. We 
are now teaching them to love war, not 
only by our military schools, but by the 
glitter of uniforms, and by constant ref- 
erences to successes in sanguinary con- 
flicts as the crown of the victor. Let the 
Columbian year forever settle this ques- 
tion, that war will no longer be narrated 
as a song of glory to the conqueriig hero. 


As this flag in the Coliseum in ancient 

Rome covered the cleft arm of the gladi- 

ator, as if in — of - a 
a e peace 

so ‘sg all nelions, carried atthe head 

of the armies of freedom, science and 

progress. 

The great interest of the session was in 
the presentation of a method of organiza- 
tion of a permanent international court of 
arbitration; its advantages, constitution, 
powers, limitations, proceedings, location, 
ete. This included a draft of such a court, 
prepared by Hon. W. Allen Butler, Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton and Mr. Cephas Brain- 
erd, prominent lawyers of New York; and 
also a paper on the “Advantages of a 
Permanent Court; Difficulty of Creating 
Tribunals for Special Cases,” by Sir Ed- 
mond Hornby, of London, 

With singular shortsightedness, the 
eminent men who spoke seem to have 
overlooked the fact that so long as women 
are excluded from their rightful equal 
share in government, the more belligerent 
instincts of the male human being will 
inevitably tend to strife. But Mrs. Howe, 
in the brief résumé of her remarks, which 
we give above from the Boston Herald, 
went to the root of the matter when she 
said that ‘women, as the mothers of men, 
—women who pay at first hand the cost 
of human life,—should have eminently 
the right to interfere for its protection.” 

‘Blessed are the peacemakers !” 

H. B. B. 


—— —~<~@e——_—__——__ 


SOME VERMONT WOMEN. 

During her summer vacation, spent in 
“camping out’ in Canada, among the 
white birches and arbor vites on the 
shore of Lake Memphremagog, the junior 
editor of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL received 
an invitation to visit the president of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association, in 
her hospitable home at Barton Landing. 
The day spent there stands out as marked 
with a white stone, even in this summer 
of many delightful days. The devoted 
and indefatigable secretary of the Ver- 
mont Association came from Barnet to 
join our party ; the local committees from 
Glover and Barton Landing dropped in; 
and we had with us the quiet delegate 
who, with the president, represented 
Vermont so efficiently at the Suffrage 
Fair and at the last National Con- 
vention. When half a dozen people get 
together who are excellent friends, and all 
greatly interested in the same reform, 
the result is an informal symposium than 
which there are few things pleasanter. 
The suffrage work of the past year was 
talked over, plans were made for the work 
to come, and a multitude of equal rights 
incidents were told and heard with gusto. 
I often wished for a phonograph, so that 
the many good things said might be pre- 
served. A few remain in memory, and 
can be shared with the readers of the 
JOURNAL. 

At the last town meeting in Barton 
Landing, there was a difference of opinion, 
resulting in high words and a scene of 
considerable disorder. It so happened 
that a number of women attended the 
meeting, and the school teacher also 
brought the pupils of the political econ- 
omy class, in order to let them see how a 
town meeting was conducted. The 
ladies and the school entered the gallery 
of the town hall just when the confusion 
among the legal voters was at its worst. 
When the men realized that they were 
exhibiting themselves in no very favor- 
able light to their townswomen and young 
people, they calmed down with almost 
ludicrous suddenness, and the meeting 
at once became orderly. Later, it was 
announced that the box was open to re- 
ceive votes for school commissioner, an 
officer for whom tax-paying women can 
vote in Vermont. The president of the 
Vermont W. S. A., who is a large tax- 
payer, was seated in the gallery among 
the other ladies. She rose, and went down 
stairs to cast her vote. When the an- 
nouncement was made, the body of the 
hall seemed from the gallery to be a com- 
pact mass of men. But by the time she 
reached the foot of the staircase, the cen- 
tre of the room was empty, the men hav- 
ing fallen back respectfully and left her 
a clear path. Men who had been smok- 
ing, with their feet up on the seats 
before them, removed their cigars and 
took down their feet. As she was about 
to go forward, her son came up, offered 
his arm and said, ‘‘I will go with you, 
mother.” The two walked up the room 
together and deposited their ballots. As 
they came back, a number of her towns- 
men shook hands with her and congratu- 
lated her. 

The incident led the other women 
in the gallery to wish to vote 
also. Immediately after the meeting, 
three applied to have their names 
put on the tax list so they might 
vote the next time; and the women 
began to cast about in their minds to see 
if they did not own some property in 





virtue of which they could be assessed. 





One said, *‘I own $150 worth of railroad 
stock.” One said, “I own a piano; I can 
vote on that.” One of the ladies who 
asked to be put on the list was the daugh- 
ter of a Senator who had strongly opposed 
woman suffrage in the State Legislature. 

In Vermont, all men vote for school 
officers, but only those women can do so 
who pay a tax on property. This leads 
to some queer anomalies. The mother of 
twelve children cannot vote on school 
questions; but the childless woman who 
owns a poodle can vote, because she pays 
adog-tax. It recalls Benjamin Franklin’s 
illustration in his argument against the 
forty-dollar property qualification: ‘If 
a man owns & mule worth forty dollars, 
he can vote by virtue of his mule. But 
if the mule dies, the man loses his vote. 
Which was really the voter, the man or 
the mule?” When men voted on a poll 
tax in Massachusetts, the Legislature 
provided that any woman wishing to vote 
for school committee might apply to be 
assessed a poll tax, and might then vote. 
Vermont should adopt some similar ar- 
rangement, and thus do away with the 
present invidious distinctions in suffrage 
between richer and poorer women, dis- 
tinctions which it does not think of mak- 
ing in the case of men. 

Meanwhile, the school suffrage of women 
benefits the town by improving the order 
of the town meeting, by increasing the 
interest of women in town affairs, and by 
adding to the treasury, since the women 
are voluntarily applying to be assessed in 
order to vote. 

The opponents of equal rights are 
always exhorting the women who believe 
in suffrage to bring up their sons well, as 
though the two things were incompati- 
ble. So far as my observations go, the 
sons of equal rights mothers are brought 
up better than the average, and turn out 
accordingly. The president of the Ver- 
mont Association told us that her son on 
his wedding day put a roll of bills into 
his wife’s hand, and said, ‘‘I want you to 
have a pocket-book of your own. It is 
uncomfortable and rather humiliating for 
a woman, whenever she wants money, to 
be obliged to come to her husband for it 
and explain what it is for. You must 
have your own purse.” ‘My son has 
always managed in that way, and so did 
his father before him,” said the presi- 
dent, proudly. ‘It is in equal rights 
households that you will find the model 
husbands.”” The son owns large saw- 
mills and box-mills. Later he came to 
his mother and said, ‘‘My wife is as good 
a bookkeeper as there is anywhere. I 
should have to pay a man a thousand 
dollars a year for keeping my books. 
Why should not she keep them, and have 
the thousand dollars herself? We can 
hire some woman to stand over the cook- 
stove, who is not capable of the kind of 
work my wife cando.” It was suggested 
that his store was a general rendezvous 
for the men of the neigborhood, and that 
they might not feel so much like dropping 
in if a woman were there. He answered, 
“If any man objects to the presence of 
my wife in my store, he may stay away.” 
The wife was duly installed as book- 
keeper; and her husband not only en- 
joyed her presence with him during busi- 
ness hours, but felt it a relief not to need 
to explain business matters to her when 
he got home at night. ‘‘She understands 
all about the business,” he said, ‘and 
when we get home we are both of us glad 
to cast off all thought of it, and talk 
about something else.” 

The proverbial troubles with the 
mother-in-law did not seem to prevail in 
this equal rights family. The president, 
praising her grandchildren, said: ‘They 
ought to be nice children; they had a 
very nice mother.” And the mother of 
the son’s wife spoke with equal cordiality 
of her son-in-law. 

The faithful secretary is never caught 
without the little knot of yellow ribbon 
which means that the wearer believes in 
equal rights for women. She took the 
assembled company to task, because, 
though they were all of them good suf- 
fragists, they all lacked the “outward 
and visible sign” of their faith. A piece 
of yellow ribbon was produced, and, 
amid much laughter, a number of little 
yellow bows were made up and pinned 
on, until we all blossomed out as obvious 
and declared suffragists, to the satisfac- 
tion of the secretary. This lady, who 
has been for years the mainspring of the 
suffrage work in Vermont, gave the his- 
tory of her conversion; but unfortunately 
not for publication. In conclusion, she 
said: “I expected it to cost me every 
friend I had in the world; but it has not 
cost me one friend who was worth 
having, and it has been the means of my 
making some of the most delightful 
friendships of my life. As a rule, it is 
the really nice people, the bright ones 
and the good ones, who believe in equal 
rights. Don't \ou findit so?” And we 
all declared we did. 

In looking around the room, we thought 





we saw examples. Suffragists are always would be topics for the talks, together 





supposed to be devoid both of good looks | With other municipal matters. 


and womanly graces; but here was a | 
charming, elderly lady, with beautiful | 
brows, and eyes as clear as a girl's; and | 
her specialty was the peculiarly womanly | 
art of making plants grow and blossom. | 
Her house is a bower of flowers. Another | 
quiet Vermont lady in the circle, a fre- 

quent delegate to suffrage conventions, is 

capable of taking literally by the horns a | 
cow marauding in a neighbor’s garden, | 
and of leading her out, after a prolonged | 
wrestle—the cow, though not vicious, 
objecting strenuously to leaving the for- 
bidden pasturage. And the same hands 
that took the cow by the horns had 
painted a collection containing ninety- 
one varieties of exquisite Vermont wild 
flowers, all found in one immediate 
neighborhood, and had written a witty 
paper for the annual convention of the 
Vermont W. 8S. A., of which the readers 
of the JOURNAL will have the benefit | 
later. Few outsiders realize what treas- 
ures of thought, intelligence and talent, 
as well as character and courage, are 
hidden in the women living in the little 
white houses nestled under great trees, 
all up and down the beautiful green 
State of Vermont. May the day soon | 
come when they will vote! A. S. B. 





~~ —_—_— 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, Mich., 
writes to Unity concerning the fitness of 
women for pastoral work and the number 
of parishes without pastors, and asks: 
‘*Would it not be well if the Unitarian or- 
ganization offered the same inducements 
and assistance to young women that it 
does to young men to prepare themselves 
for the ministry? Of the hundreds of 
young women graduated from our col- 
leges every year, some would gladly en- 
ter this not overcrowded profession if 
encouragement were extended.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore preached in 
the First Universalist Church at Salem, 
Mass., on Sunday, Aug. 6, to an overflow- 
ing house. 

Mrs. McClish, wife of Rev. Dr. Eli 
McClish, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church in San Francisco, supplied her 
husband’s pulpit in his absence, ona re- 
cent Sunday evening. The subject of her 
address was ‘‘Motherhood,” illustrated 
from the life of Mrs. Susanna Wesley, 
wife of Samuel Wesley and mother of 
John and Charles Wesley. An immense 
congregation, including large delegations 
from neighboring churches, listened with 
interest. 

The Rev. Eugenia St. John, a regularly 
ordained minister of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, has been employed as pas- 
tor of the Gordon Place Church, Kansas 
City, Kas. Mrs. St. John is regarded as 
one of the ablest ministers in that denom- 
ination. She has had charge of a church 
at Emporia for several months, and re- 
cently has made frequent visits to Kansas 
City, Kas., to preach at Gordon Place 
Church. Her sermons have proved so 
satisfactory that it has been decided to 
retain her as the regular pastor. Her 
time at Emporia does not expire until 
September, but she will be assisted by her 
husband in filling the two pulpits until 
that time. Berides being the regular pas- 
tor of Gordon Place Church, she will have 
supervision over the London Heights 
M. P. Church. 

Rey. Frances E. Townsley preached an 
able sermon on Sunday, at the Fremont 
(Neb.) Chautauqua Assembly. 

Mrs. Abbie Holstein recently preached 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Cherokee, Kan. 

Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, in a dis- 
course on ‘*Gospel Preaching” at the Lex- 
ington, Ky., Chautauqua, said that he 
was in favor of women preaching if the 
people want them to; that women should 
enjoy this right as well as men; and that 
his pulpit is open to women who have the 
gift of prophecy. F. M. A. 





_———_+Oor____—_——_ 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Mrs. R. M. Kellogg gives the following 
excellent suggestions in the Michigan 
Union: 


Letters of inquiry have come from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, asking what to 
do to prepare for an intelligent use of 
municipal suffrage. The reply has been 
that it will be necessary to learn all about 
local municipal matters. What officers 
are to be elected, what their duties and 
qualifications, how elected, terms of 
office, salaries or fees, the ordinances and 
other laws to be enforced and penalties 
for non-enforcement, the sanitary and all 
other interests of the town, franchises 
granted to private corporations, etc. 

All these subjects will come up in con- 
nection with the elections, and it will be 
important that women are informed upon 
them. A reliable lawyer or some ex- 
official who understands all the intricacies 
of city government may be secured to 
give a series of talks. Instructions about 
registering, the caucuses, and the new 
ballot law, also a list of the ordinances, 





. A new interest may be awakened in the 
Unions throughout the State if this course 
is arranged at once, and all who will, 
invited to take part. The series of talks 
would be an added attraction. A parlia- 
mentary drill of fifteen or twenty minutes 
at close of the meetings would be helpful 
to many who have not had such practice. 
The women of the State are generally 
showing a commendable interest in pre- 
paring for the work in hand. For any 
who may wish to add a course of general 
reading, I will give the titles of a few 
books that are not expensive and come 
well recommended: ‘The Citizen and the 
Neighbor,” price, 15 cents; ‘‘Our Govern- 
ment: How it Grew, What it Does and 
How it Does It,” price, 70 cents; “Our 
Country,” by Josiah Strong, price, 25 
cents. All of these books can be obtained 
at WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 
—_———_<o.—___[ 


| THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 


LAW. 


| Editors Woman's Journat : 


In your paper, I felt glad to read an 
article concerning the recent act of 
the Connecticut Legislature protecting 
women citizens of the United States in 


| their right to vote upon all school mat- 
| ters in this State. But, through some 


mistake, you have been given a copy of 
the first bill introduced, which is not the 
law now in force in our State. The pres- 
ent law is much broader than the one to 
which reference is made, omitting cer- 
tain objectionable features found in that. 
It reads as follows: 
CHAPTER CCLXVI. 


An Act concerning the Right of Women to 
Vote for School Officers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Assembly convened : 


Section 1. Every woman who shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, who shall be 
a citizen of this State, or of the United States, 
and who shall have resided in the State one 
year, and in the town for six months, and can 
read the English language, shall have the right 
to vote at any meeting held for the purpose of 
choosing any officer of schools or for any educa- 
tional purpose under the general or special Jaws 
of this State. 


Sec. 2. Any woman who is entitled to vote 
under the first section of this act may be regis- 
tered by the town clerk as a qualified voter in 
town or school district meetings, by making 
application to him for that purpose. it shall be 
the duty of the town clerk in each town to keep 
a registry list of the women entitled to vote in 
town or school district meetings under the pro- 
visions of this act, and to register the names of 
any women who may apply for registration for 
that purpose; provided that after being examined 
by him under oath they shall satisfy him that 
they have the qualifications required by this act. 

Sec. 3. Any women who, after ta ing such 
oath before the town clerk, shall testify falsely 
concerning her qualifications, or shall knowingly 
vote illegally at any school, town, or district 
meeting, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of fifty dollars, or imprisoned thirty days. 

Sec. 4. Whenever, in any school district, 
registry lists shall be used by those voting in 
school district meetings, it shall be the duty of 
the registrars of voters of the town in which such 
districts are situated, to prepare separate lists of 
the names of those women residing in such school 
districts, or the voting districts of any such 
school districts, that have been registered by the 
town clerk under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. At all elections to which the provisions 
of Chapter CCXLVII. of the public acts of 1889 
apply, there shall be provided a separate ballot- 
box distinctly marked “‘For Women’s Ballots,” 
oy all ballots A poms permitted to vote under 
the provisions of this act shall be d i i 
the box so labelled. es 

Approved, July 1, 1893. 

Every woman citizen of Connecticut 
who reads this article should go as soon 
as possible to the town clerk, and ask for 
registration as a qualified voter in town 
or school district meetings. To recognize 
this right, limited though it may be, as 
a duty is to enter at once into the spirit 
by which free governments live. No 
woman, now, in Connecticut is free from 
responsibility as regards the future his- 
tory of our schools. The best interests 
of education demand that she shall avail 
herself of the opportunities now her own, 
and add her influence and moral force to 
secure the election of proper school 
officers. Register, women of Connecti- 
cut, and urge every properly qualified 
woman whom you know to fulfil her 
plain duty in this direction. 

SARA WINTHROP SMITH. 

Seymour, Conn., August 21, 1893. 

CHAUTAUQUA ECHOES. 

Miss Alene M. Skinner is president of 
the ‘Outlook Club” at the Chautauqua 
(N. Y.) Assembly. She is a graduate of 
Rockford College, I1l., and is now instruc- 
tor in literature in the Marshalltown, Ia., 
high school. She thinks that the Girls’ 
Club idea will take root in the other Chau- 
tauquas. She has, in fact, recently re- 
ceived letters pointing toward the forma- 
tion of similar clubs at other assemblies. 
Miss Skinner calls her club ‘A Woman- 
making Club,” and says: “I try to work 
with my girls here along strong, fine 
lines. I am anxious for their highest de- 
velopment.” At the Girls’ Club, topics 
are discussed and the meetings so con- 
ducted as to give those who attend many 
useful hints concerning home life, life in 
society and in school, college or business. 

The Woman's Club, at one meeting, re- 
solved itself into a mock session of a 
school board, and considered a petition 
presented by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt for the 
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better enforcement of the temperance 
education law. 

Mrs. Helen G. Rice gave an address on 
the Loyal Temperance Legion before the 
Woman’s Club. The aim of the Legion is 
to combine the temperance teaching of 
the Sunday school with the scientific tem- 
perance instruction of the public schools, 
and to frame them in an attractive form, 
with songs and marches. The movement 
hopes to accomplish a great deal of good 
for the childrenthemselves, to make them 
intellectual total abstainers and earnest 
temperance workers. There are legions 
in every Stateand Territory in the Union. 
There are 4,000 legions, with a member- 
ship of over 200,000 children. The meet- 
ings are of a military character, and the 
thought of promotion is kept constantly 
before the children. There is a system of 
reading copied after the Chautauqua sys- 
tem in every detail, but the books treat, 
naturally, largely of temperance subjects. 


Dr. T. L. Flood says: 


Chautauqua for twenty years has ad- 
vocated the progress of woman. No 
college or university in the land puts 
a woman on the platform to occu- 

y the first place on Baccalaureate 
Banday or on Commencement Day. But 
on the platform at Chautauqua twice in 
recent years a woman has delivered the 
oration on Recognition Day. Thus woman 
is being put to the very fore-front in this 
work among the people connected with 
the Chautaugua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 


Emily Huntington Miller says: 


Every home is a debtor to society, 
bound by sacred obligation to do its part 
towards abolishing evil and establishing 
good, towards upholding pure Christian 
standards and creating a healthy moral 
atmosphere. Public opinion is the aggre- 
gate of private opinion, and the social 
atmosphere of any community is the 
mingled breath of its firesides. What 
shall this home with its pleasant Dagan 
its books, its music, its genial father and 
mother, its bright,attractive young —- 
do for this vague meena oe! we Call soci- 
ety’? To what extent shall it open its 
doors and say to others, *‘Come in;’ and 
having brought them in, what is the best 
it can do for them? 


Emma P. Ewing says: 


There is a great deal of useless labor in 
our homes in the cookery department. 
The waste of labor and time is immense 
because a great deal of cooking is done 
that is of no earthly advantage. A great 
deal of fussing and mussing which takes 
time and strength and money and leaves 
you not one bit better off. The best meth- 
ods of cookery are the simplest, and the 
simplest methods are the best methods 
everywhere. ...I1 think elaborate din- 
ners are simply absurdities that have come 
down from the dark ages when they 
thought they had nothing else to do but 
eat. 





> 





AFFAIRS ABROAD. 


Miss Charlotte Smith, of Southsea, 
made considerable impression at the meet- 
ing of the British Institute of Public 
Health lately held in Edinburgh, by her 
excellent paper on ‘‘Women as Sanitary 
Inspectors.” Miss Smith pleaded the 
cause of the young children in the towns, 
who fall victims in large numbers to the 
ignorance of their parents in regard to 
sanitation. Women sanitary inspectors 
are employed in Glasgow and Manchester. 
Their duty is to go from house to house 
enforcing attention to cleanliness, and 
giving lessons as to what is proper food 
for children. She urged that the system 
should be adopted in all towns. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Printing Society of London was 
recently held. The society, established 
in 1876, was a bold experiment to give 
women a fair trial as printers. Many 
grave difficulties were enccuntered in the 
first few years of its existence, but these 
have been surmounted, and the business 
pays a fair profit. Twenty young women 
are engaged in it. 

The Woman’s Herald, London, for Aug. 
3, publishes a list of the namesand ad- 
dresses of registered medical women. 
It contains a number well-known and be- 
loved by American women. Concerning 
this list, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake writes in 
the Medical Magazine : 

At the beginning of 1893 the number of 
women who had entered their names in 
the British Medical Register amounted to 
158, of whom nine have died since regis- 
tration. About fifty are in practice in 
India and other parts of the East, chiefly 
as medical missionaries; some of the 
younger women (perhaps twenty) are 
still cngnget in study at various schools 
and hospitals, chiefly on the Continent, 
and the remainder are in practice in vari- 
ous parts of Great Britain, more than half 
of hese having settled in London. The 
number of posts thrown open to medical 
women increases every day, and the de- 
mand for their services in various direc- 
tions is still considerably in excess of the 
supply. 

A considerable sensation has been pro- 
duced among members of the House of 
Commons by the distribution of a pam- 
phlet containing two speeches by Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, on the 
“State Regulation of Vice in India.” Ac- 
companying the pamphlet was a fac-simile 


tute,”’ dated February, 1892, which clearly | 





of the ‘“‘Registration Ticket of a prosti- 


proves the existence of the hateful sys- 
tem. 

The Woman’s Herald says: 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin have returned from Chicago, 
whither they went on a woman suffrage 
mission. They have both been giving an 
account of their reception at the Chicago 
Conference to a number of sympathizers 


whom Mrs.Jacob Bright convened to hear | 


them. Mrs. Fenwick Miller presented a 
glowing account of their reception in 
America; and an encouraging report of 
the strength of opinion among American 
women in favor of woman suffrage. 

Dr. Harry Guinness, grandson of the 
great liberator, and son of the famous 


missionary, holds social purity meetings | 


in London for men only. At one recent- 
ly convened, twelve men fainted on hear- 


ing the terrible recitals of his work among | penalty. 





great emergency can do. And the lesson 
of it will not be lost.—Chicago Advance. 


In consequence of the alarming increase 
recently in this State of felonious assaults, 
the action of the women of the Christian 
Temperance Union, in Chester County, in 
preparing a memorial to the next Legis- 
| lature, asking that the grade of that crime 
| be advanced to a capital one, will pretty 
| generally be commended throughout the 
State. In some respects the crime is more 
| atrocious than that of life-taking. Regard- 
| ing it in this light, the present laws pro- 
| viding punishment for felonious assault 
-are totally inadequate, and it would seem 
eminently proper to change them so as to 

increase the possible but not necessary 
It is the sentiment that the 





depraved women; two hundred rose for | laws do not properly meet the heinous- 
prayers; and when he opened the inquiry | negs of the offence that has much to do 
room, they flocked in until not another | with the alarming increase in the number 


of the young doctor, is one of the most 
gifted speakers on the platform. She has 
been speaking in England to large audi- 
ences which were deeply moved by her 
account of the present status of the opium 

traffic and habit in China. 

An effort was recently made to secure 
the admission of women to membership 
in the Laryngological Association in Eng- 
land. Although the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, the women regard it as an evi- 
dence of advance that the question should 
have been debated in the society. They 
gained something, however, as women 
are now to be admitted as visitors, with 
power to take part in discussions. 

The many friends of Pundita Ramabai 
will read with pleasure the appreciation 
of Subodha Patrika, a Bombay newspaper : 
“The history of Pundita Ramabai’s school 
may well deserve to be written in charac- 
ters of gold. It is a Hindu woman’s 
pluck which has brought it into existence, 
and it is American generosity which sup- 
ports it.” 

By a new regulation women are ad- 
mitted to take tea at the National Liberal 
Club, London, Eng. This new order of 
things is generally approved of by the 
members who express their desire to avail 
themselves of the privilege of taking their 
women friends to get a peep at club life. 
It is but a peep,however, for they are only 
allowed on the terrace overlooking the 
Embankment garden and the river, and 
there only in the afternoon between 3 and 
5 o'clock. 





~~ 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS, 


Major Hudson, of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Capital, gave an address before the State 
Convention of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, last week, during which he read a 
dispatch from Mother Bickerdyke, the 
well-known army nurse, asking the old 
soldiers to vote for the equal suffrage 
amendment. ‘Is there a soldier here who 
will not vote to make his helpmate his 
equal before the law,” he asked, and there 
was a great chorus of ‘‘noes.” 

At the New England Chautauqua, at 
Framingham, Mass., an address was de- 


| could enter. Miss Lucy Guinness, sister | o¢ lynchings in other States.—Philadel- 


phia Ledger. 
ee 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 


The Evening Standard, of Melbourne, 
for July 4, just received, gives a report of 
a reception held in honor of the day at 
the residence of the American Consul, 
Mr. G. H. Wallace. The rooms were 
handsomely decorated with flowers and 
flags and portraits of American notabili- 
ties, including those of Mrs. Cleveland, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, etc. 
The Standard explains who these ladies 
are, and says: 

Mrs. Wallace, the wife of the American 
consul, is a warm advocate of woman 
suffrage, and of all other work that women 
can and ought to do, and she is justly 
proud in showing her friends these por- 
traits of her notable countrywomen. 

The Age, of Melbourne, gives an account 
of an effort made to induce young women 
to go from Australia to Chicago under 
promises of remunerative employment. 
The matter was referred to the American 
consul, who promptly pronounced it a 
scheme from which girls would do well 
to hold aloof. 


The White Ribbon Signal, Melbourne, 
for July, contains numerous quotations 
from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL’s “Eminent 
Opinions on Woman Suffrage,” and adds 
an editorial word of emphasis. 


The July Dawn, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, contains reports of meetings of 
‘*Womanhood Suffrage Leagues” in that 
city, and quotes recent testimony from 
Wyoming. Lady Windeyer has been 
reélected president of the Sydney league. 

F. M. A. 


>> 
or 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 





The Woman’s Library of the Woman’s 
Building at the Fair is to be placed in a 
permanent Woman’s Memorial Building. 
Mrs. J. J. Bagley, of Michigan, is chair- 
man of the committee that has this build- 
ing matter in charge. The library already 
numbers seven thousand volumes in six- 
teen languages and representing twenty- 
three countries. A forthcoming catalogue 





livered by the Rev. Dillon Bronson, on 
‘*Man’s Inhumanity to Woman.” He said | 
that ‘‘women were tyrannized over until | 
they had no freedom even for their relig- | 
ious views ;” that ‘‘women ought to have | 
the ballot, help manage public affairs, and | 
the men should be guided by their ad- 
vice.”” Mr. Bronson is a young Methodist | 
Episcopal clergyman and a member of the | 
New England Conference. 
Mr. George H. Harwood, ex-alderman | 
of Lynn, Mass., in an address at the recent | 
temperance re-union at the Point of Pines, 
near this city, said: ‘‘I would give women 
the ballot on this temperance ques- 
tion. To-day they are very much in the 
position this country was in before the 
war with the mother country. They are 
subject to taxation without representa- 
tion.” F. M. A. 


2 
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PRESS POINTS. 





Organize! organize! organize! and 
when you get organized, go to work! We 
can’t expect a crop of equal suffragists 
unless we sow the seed—suffrage litera- 
ature and sentiment. ‘‘As ye sow, so shall 
ye also reap.” —Kansas Sunflower. 

That the Lady Managers of the Colum- 
bian Exposition have had, now and then, 
some unpleasantnesses among themselves 
is not strange or at all discouraging. There 
is a wonderful educational value in being 
subjected to parliamentary rules, espe- 
cially in the matter of good sense and self- 
control. Civilization’s debt to ‘‘parlia- 
mentary rules” is greater than most peo- 
ple have ever stopped to think. If these 
Lady Managers, in the midst of some 
sharp differences of opinion, have occa- 
sionally been compelled to stop and think, 
there is no occasion for wonder. On the 
whole, their courtesy and their parlia- 
mentary decorum have been as note- 
worthy as their business sagacity, enter- 
prise and practicality. They have dem- 





will form a bibliography of women’s writ- 
ings. 

The Associated American exhibitors of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition have 
elected to honorary membership the 
‘-Queen of Inventors,” Mrs. Harriet Ruth 
Tracy, of New York, for her notable in- 


| ventions, which are exhibited in the north- 


east gallery of the Liberal Arts Building, 
section F, column 103. 

Miss Parloa in Good Housekeeping ad- 
vises all housewives who visit the World’s 
Fair at Chicago to make a special study 
of the exhibits which touch the food ques- 
tion. She declares that after such an 
outlook nothing can seem common or un- 
worthy one’s best efforts. 

Helen Louise Johnson, editor of Table 
Talk, is demonstrating at the Chicago 
Exposition that electricity in cooking 
will lighten the labor of the kitchen, and 
save housework as well as money. All 
kinds of ordinary utensils heated by elec- 
tricity are shown, and it is demonstrated 
that a steak can be cooked to a turn in four 
minutes and everything else in short 
order. The utensils include everything 
required for all kinds of cooking. All the 
cooking on the whaleback, ‘‘Christopher 
Columbus,” is done in this way, and the 
Minnesota Club, of St. Paul, uses elec- 
tricity exclusively in its kitchen. 


~~ 
> 





Mr. Edward Clarence, who devotes him- 
self to collecting on phonograph cylinders 
the songs he desires to have repeated all 
over the world, has succeeded in secur- 
ing thus the Grace Church chimes. The 
task required careful preparation of cylin- 
ders and receivers, and intelligent co-oper- 
ation on the part of Miss Bertha Thomas, 
who plays the chimes; but the experi- 
ment has proved such a success as to sur- 
prise and gratify Mr. Edison, to whom 
one of the cylinders was promptly sent. 


| 
onstrated, on a scale never befure ut- 
tempted, what women organized for a | 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. L. P. Blackford, of Waltham, 
Mass., put a strong plea for woman 
suffrage into his last Sunday’s sermon, to 
the great delight of the women. 


During 4 recent absence of the officials, 
Miss Achenbach of the Kansas State super- 
intendent’s office was superintendent, as- 
sistant, bond clerk and stenographer. 


Senator Inzer, of Ashville, Ala., is 
spoken of as a candidate for governor. It 
was this progressive senator who intro- 
duced the woman suffrage bill in the Ala- 
bama Legislature last winter. 


A lively meeting was held at the Cen- | 


tennial school-house, Anderson County, 
Kas., August 3. An Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was organized. J. N. Caldwell 
called the meeting to order. Mr. Slocum 
was elected chairman. The constitution 
and by-laws recommended by the State 
organization were adopted. Officers were 
chosen. President, Mrs. McMurray; vice- 
president, Mrs. Babb; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lizzie Caldwell ; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Electa Leizure; treasurer, 
Mrs. Bowen. Mrs. Eliza Hudson, super- 
intendent of the franchise department of 
the W. C. T. U.,took part in the organiza- 
tion. 


Mrs. William Penn Nixon, of Chicago, 
writes to a friend of the Boston Budget 
that Madame Magnusson, of Iceland, is 
one of the most interesting visitors at the 
Exposition. Her husband is the first as- 
sistant librarian of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library in England, and he is also 
professor of Icelandic Literature. ‘Her 
special mission here,”’ Mrs. Nixon adds, 
‘tis to raise funds and create an interest 
in a girl’s school in her native town, Rad- 
avick. She has brought with her a num- 
ber of heirlooms, consisting of wrought 
silver and gold girdles, ancient{spoons, or- 
naments, etc.,which are of great historical 
interest, and have been placed in her 
hands by the women of Iceland to be dis- 
posed of for the school. Itis a great pity 
that such valuable relics should ever leave 
their own country. She desires to sell 
the collection as a whole to some society, 
or separately, if she fails in this. Appar- 
ently this collection would be an admir- 
able purchase for some historical society. 


The Kansas Sunflower is the name of a 
new monthly at Garnett, Kan., at fifty 
cents per year. Mrs. Anna Champe is 
editor and publisher. The initial number 
(August) is bright and newsy, and the 
editor gives a pithy salutatory as follows: 


The Kansas Sunflower has bloomed, and 
it offers no apology for its appearance; 
none is needed. Sunflowers bloom because 
it is natural for them todo so. This one 
blooms because the present condition of 
things in Kansas makes it the natural 
thing todo. It is here in the interest of 
woman, and will labor for the betterment 
of her condition—politically and other- 
wise. The legislature has submitted to 
the voters of Kansas a proposition looking 
toward the enfranchisement of the women 
of the State, and, as there was no paper 
in the state devoted to that purpose, not 
published in the interest of some po- 
litical party, it became necessary seem- 
ingly that a non-partisan paper, published 
in the interest of the amendment, be es- 
tablished. Hence, it was natural that 
the Kansas Sunflower should bloom. Let 
every friend of the cause subscribe. We 
are in this fight to win. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL for Aug. 26 
contains Literary Notices; Gossip and 
Gleanings; Children’s Column; Humor- 
ous Anecdotes; Some Just Laws for 
Women; How I Became a Vegetarian; 
Dress Session of National Council; Seest 
Thou This Woman?; Poetical Selections ; 
A Timid Woman, a story by Octave 
Thanet, from the New York World ; More 
Gracious Than Men; Woman’s Days at 
Hazlett Park and Lily Dale; Poet, not 
Divine; Emma Willard Educational Soci- 
ety; Opportunity for Women’s Clubs; 
Every Wyoming Senator but One; The 
World’s Peace Congress; Women in the 
Churches ; World’s Fair Notes; Chautau- 
qua Echoes; Affairs Abroad; News from 
Australia; Some Vermont Women, and 
Mothers without Votes, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell; Look at the Blue Sky, by 
Catherine Wilde ; The Connecticut Woman 
Sufrage Law; Municipal Suffrage in 
Michigan ; Press Points, Editorial Notes 
on Kansas School Election, Colorado, 
etc., and Items Concerning Women. 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS$DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, 
tescue work ‘: In His Name " in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. illustra- 
light Photographs o thousand. 


tions from flash-li . 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agente Wanted,— 
both Men an omen. We Gi . Bxtra Terms, 
“AD WO THINGTON %‘ U0. o Hartfard, Oo 
Also RTHIN aio wi gased on Special rit for 
a NORTH ING ‘ON’S Ml GAZ AN re 
Brimfull of goed things orall,— a 64 magazine for $2.50. 
The test. Purest, Best. d Ch t 
pe oy Ra hy gg 


scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 





AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 








PARK 


| Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


“The Golden | Wedding.” 


A merry musical melange by Fred Miller, Jr. All the 
old favorites, and 
GEORGE FORTESCUE, 


The famous Impersonator. 


DALY SISTERS, 
In their Unique Devil Dance. 


J. W. KELLY, 


The greatest entertainer on the American stage. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 


For One Week Only, 
Beginning Monday, Aug. 28 
Mr. Lawrence Hanley, 


PRESENTING 


“THE PLAYER.” 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday. 














Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. §CHAS. F. ATKINSON 
Week commencing Monday, Aug. 28, 


“PAUL KAUVAR.” 


+eeeeeeeee Manager 


ed 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 











DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 


PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16, 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A. M. Fare to Portsmouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals 

only on date of issue. Week 


1,00. 
eNvork, Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round trip, 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms, 


For Marbleheed, Baker’s Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days, 10.00 A. M., 2.00, 6.15 P. M.; Sun- 
days 10.45 A. M., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 P.M.’ Fare, 2% cents; 
Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
By Salem Cadet Band. 


8,75 cents. Sundays, 





Tickets and staterooms at 3) Washington Street, 
and atthe wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to . 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 








Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars y: 4 eeseege and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 


r to Chicago. 
“For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45,; 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.06, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. iM. 

For WaLTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTion and Fitcusure, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p ng 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FO 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P. M, 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston t 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





E ia Poughkeepsie Bri P. 
en ORR. Leave Boston 1400 Pit due 
Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 10.90 A. M.; Wash 
ington. 11.20 A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 

*Daily, including Sundays. f{Daily, Sundays ex 
ted. On Sundays ves 9.00 P. M. City office 
Sof Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 
Bo 


ston. 
ZI. D. BARTON 








. Ww. RB. BABCOCK, 
General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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RETRIBUTION. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track, 

If Freedom, set, will rise again, 
And Virtue flown, come back ; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care, 

Nor gain from Past or Future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! 


——8e—___—_ 


PENNYROYAL. 








BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


Amid the web-wrapped mesdow-land there 
passes 
A child for some late butterfly achase. 
And as she treadeth down the searéd grasses 
A shy, wil” dor rises in their place. 


The magic of this odor swift enfolding 
A passer-by whose feet have chanced to stay, 
Until, the meadow-lands no more beholding, 
Back through the vanished years he takes his 
way, 


And stands once more in sweet, forgotten places, 
And hears the voices, silent long ago; 
While in the low-roofed house he sees 

faces, 
As in those other days, flit to and fro. 


dear 


He hears again the rush of children’s laughters 
Throughout the cobwebbed garret surge and 
ring; 
He sees again, from down far-reaching rafters, 
Bunches of pennyroyal sway and swing. 


A moment only, and the sweet dream passes ; 
The child and butterfly flit to and fro, 

The shy, wild odors from down-trodden grasses 
Throughout the autumn morning come and go. 


No more swings pennyroyal from low rafters, 
Holding sweet peppermints and sage and 
thyme, 
Yet do the garrets with their herbs and laughters 
Linger and haunt us like some sweet old 
rbyme. —Harper's Weekly. 
—_— +o 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Summer's last sun nigh unto setting shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 
And on the deepening shadows of the lawn 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long-gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 

Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, ‘Is this the last ?”’ 


‘Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 

Of ardent sum mers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set ?”’ 


Thou should’st be here, or I should be with thee 
Wherever thou may’st be, 

Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few swift passing days fulfil 
The wise-disposing Will, 

And in the evening, as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 

The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with thee 

Thy calm assurance of transcendent spheres, 
And the Eternal Years. 


A TIMID WOMAN. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 
Never had there been a September like 


that in all the autumns of Judith Crest’s | 


life. The last day she went out to a little 
knoll edged by sycamore trees, only to 
gaze about the farm for the sheer joy of 
possession. 
the farm. Born a timid and gregarious 
soul, she was oppressed by solitude. For 
twenty-two years that long hedge of pop- 
lars had looked to her as she fancied a 
prison stockade might look to a convict. 


Her eyes wearied of the billowy levels, , 


tossing like an ocean about the trig, four- 
roomed house and huge, unpainted barns. 
They wearied of the dusty currant bushes 
and the unfruitful orchard. Most of all 
they wearied of the one everlasting relent- 
less face of nature. 

Joshua, her husband, was a good farmer, 


but for a long while ‘‘unmerciful disaster | 
followed fast and followed faster’; once | 
he had been swept clean of all save hope, | 


by a cyclone; once he had escaped by a 
hair’s breadth losing his farm through the 
fraud of a friend. 

Twenty-two years ago he had said: 
‘““Never mind, Judy. Just let me make a 


few thousand dollars and you sha’n’t have | 


to work on thefarm. I’llsellout and buy 
a store in town and be postmaster.” 

All his life Joshua had craved the 
leisurely honors of office. He, too, was 
social; he liked to talk; and he had a gift 
for telling stories. How many times in 
the years those two simple creatures had 


Yet she was not used to love | 


stocked their store I will not try to count. | he was just telling Uncle Josh that to 


| At first every Sunday night. They bought 
| a book on bookkeeping and an arithmetic, 
and it was an exciting diversion to practise 
making change with the numbered coun- 
ters of paste-board left by a tramping 
farm-hand. They did not dream that the 
dingy red and blue and white discs were 
no less than wicked poker chips. Judith 
‘hacked them into the proper sizes and 
numbered them neatly, so that they repre- 
sented all the subsidiary coin. By conse- 
quence Mrs. Crest’s extraordinary accu- 
racy in changing a dollar for, say three 
| dozen eggs at seventeen and a half cents a 
dozen, or three pounds of butter at twenty- 
} three cents a pound, was the marvel of 
Delmar shopkeepers. From coin to bank- 
notes the transition is easy—in theory; 
ascarcity of notes made it less easy in 
practice, but by dint of years’ study the 
pair came to know the look and need 
of a banknote well enough to enable 
Joshua to detect a very poor counterfeit 
two-dollar bill at a county fair. From 
that day dated a reputation for shrewd- 
ness that he no more deserved than he 
did the gallows. 

But the years had slowly dragged hope 
and dreams away together. The little 
children came; they died one after an- 
other, and the desolate mother felt, deep 
down in her heart, that a doctor near 
enough to come daily might have saved 
them. Then, when the keenness of their 
grief was blunted and they went for com- 
fort to their old fancies, time and again 
their savings had been wrenched from 
them. The man would have given up the 
fight in despair, but the woman clung to 
her shadowy hopes the more tenaciously. 
Finally their patience and industry con- 
quered. The great crop of 1891 had in- 
creased their savings beyond the amount 
necessary to pay off the last instalment of 
the mortgage; they would actually have 
some hundreds in money. Six thousand 
dollars and over stood to Joshua Crest’s 
credit at the bank. 

** Only,” said Judith to Myron Dwight, 
“I caynt help feeling kinder scary till the 
third of October is past and gone.” 

Myron was considered the cleverest 
young man in Delmar or in 'the county. 

He had been to Iowa City to the Univer- 
| sity. He went every year to Chicago to 
buy his goods,. which added to his knowl- 
| edge of the world and improved his toilets. 
| He was talked about for the legislature. 
| He was to be Joshua’s partner. Myron 
| was almost like a son to Judith. She had 
| loved him, petted hin, prayed for him, 
and no one except his mother knew so 
| well what things he liked best to eat. My- 
/ron’s mother was Judith’s best friend. 

She was a widow with this one child 
| whom she educated out of the proceeds of 
| a tiny bake-shop and an infinite ingenuity. 
| They lived in Delmar. To live in Del- 
| mar may not seem to the world a brilliant 
lot, Delmar being a flat, inland Iowa 

town, but beside the lonely farm life, a 
town with two churches, a bank and shop, 
| looked like a populous Paradise. In Del- 
| mar one could see people every day just 
_ by looking out of the window. 
| Seems like I couldn’t wait to get to 
| Delmar,” said Judith, ‘but I cayn’t feel 
| to be quite happy till after the third.” 

Myron looks at her kindly from the 
| height of his six feet two inches. She is 
| such a wee creature, with her little, peak- 
ed, wistful, timid face, her mild blue eyes 
| and forehead wrinkled by the constant lift- 
| ing of her eyebrows, peering out to see 
| distant objects on those wide and lonely 
plains. Her eyebrows are thin and gray, 
and so is her hair, which she curls on a 
slate-pencil to resemble the hair of the 
ladies of Delmar. 
if she would not disfigure it. 

“Yes,” says Myron, ‘‘Lollard is a hard 
man to deal with, but you have the money 
in the Delmar bank all right.” 

‘* It aint in the Delmar bank, itis in the 
other bank, Mr. Starling’s bank at Ran- 
ford.” 

Myron’s black brows met. “Why, Un- 
cle Joshua certainly told me he was going 
to put it in the Delmar bank.” 

‘* Well, he did start to put it there, but 
he happened to hear Mr. Maxwell was a 
drinking man—” 

‘‘Maxwell! Why, he never was drunk 
in his life. 
ever lived, and as honest.” 








‘‘Joshua didn’t hear anything about his | 


honesty, but—it was this way. Joshua had 
gone to Delmar with the money, and he 
met Mr. Starling in town. Well, I guess 
Mr. Starling came up to him and congrat- 
ulated him on the high price he got for his 
wheat and its being likely our corn will do 
| well, too; and Joshua told him what he 
got, and how he was on his way to put it in 
the bank. And, some way, that led them 
| into talking "bout Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. 
Starling said he was sorry Maxwell was 
voting with the liquor party; and it come 
out that Mr. Maxwell sometimes took a 
glass of beer himself. Mr. Starling seemed 
to feel real sorry about it.” 
Here Myron burst in, ‘‘ Sorry? Why, 


It would be pretty hair | 


He’s as temperate a man as | 


prejudice him; he sorry, the hypocrite! 
Then, I dare say, when Uncle Josh wanted 
to put the money in his bank he wouldn’t 
take it at first.” 
| ‘No, he truly wouldn’t, Myron; but you 
‘know your Uncle Josh feels so strong 
about the temperance question, because 
his sister she married a drunkard. He 
said he wouldn’t let his money go to help 
oon breweries, and he fairly made Mr. 





Starling take it.” 

Myron was gloomily gnawing his mous- 

| tache. ‘* Did he get a deposit receipt?” 
said he. 

| “They went right on back to Ranford 
| and put the money in the bank there.” 
| She stole a worried glance at the young 
man’s dark face. For years she had trusted 
to Myron’s knowledge of the great, dim, 
wicked mystery that she called ‘the 
world.” Even she suspected that Joshua 
wassimpleasachild. ‘I hope—oh, there 
aint anything wrong about doing that 
way, is there, Myron?” 

Myron laughed; it was all right, he 
guessed, and he would not stay for parley- 
ing, but swung his long legs over the 
barbed wire fence in a hand spring, and 
was off to seek Joshua. Judith caught 
her breath!because she always expected to 
see him ‘‘catch”’ on the jagged line of iron. 
Poor Judith! hers was a soul that inclined 
to terror as the sparks fly upward. She 
was afraid of cows, and mice, and June 
bugs, and horses and hired men. She 
went to church behind staid old horses, 
feeling that she was risking her life for her 
religion. When they first came to the 
prairie she had been braver and younger 
and used to ride; but since the brown 
colt ran away and threwher on the railway 
track in front of a train of cars, she had 
never mounted a horse. She told Mrs. 
Dwight that if she had to choose between 
being shot and riding Starlight, the colt, 
she would ask to be shot. ‘Because it is 
an easier death,” said Mrs. Crest. Of 
course, she lived in dread of the ‘‘hired 
men,”’ except Axel Petersen, the latest 
hired man, who was to be married to a 
girl in Sweden, and had told her about 
the courtship. Axel was to buy the farm. 
Most of all she feared tramps at harvest 
time. She feared them so much that she 
had secretly bought a second-hand pistol 
that would not fire, which she locked up 
in a drawer; and she was on the whole 
rather more afraid of its exploding than 
of the tramps. 

For a while she watched the tall, light 
figure bounding between the rows of corn, 
with the pensive admiration of age for 
youth’s activity; then she walked slowly, 
a little stiffly, back to the house. It would 
soon be time for Joshua’s supper. Per- 
haps Myron would stop for supper, too, 
and it would be worth while to make pan- 
cakes. 
| But when half an hour later Joshua's 
| shadow fell across the threshold,there was 
no tall young fellow behind him. Joshua 
| stood in the doorway to watch her. He 
was a short, rather stout, florid little man, 
| whose gray hair was brushed back from a 
large forehead and whose blue eyes were 
as innocent as a child’s. He stooped a 
little because he had bent over a plough- 
handle so much in his youth. He wore a 
| Short gray beard, but his mouth was bare, 
| and usually was attractive in its kindly, 
| halfhumorous smile. To-night he watched 


| his wife gravely. But his first words were 
| cheerfulenough. ‘* Mother, Axel's money 
| will be here all right next month, and he 
can pay twelve hundred down and the 
rest on two, three and four years’ time.” 

“That’s good,” said Mrs. Crest: ‘but 
why didn’t Myron come back with you, 
| father?” 

‘“* He said he guessed he'd better hurry 
| home.”’ 

The old man didn’t look at her. He 
walked across the floor to the sink and be- 
gan pumping. All the while he was con- 
scious of his wife’s eyes on his back. 

‘* Father, did Myron tell you anything 
about that bank?” 

Joshua’s face was over the tin basin; a 
great splashing noise came to her, mingled 
with a grunt that the bank was all right. 
But Joshua’s neck, fair where the sun had 
not touched it, grew redder and redder. 

‘Father, I jest know he did!” she 
| cried. ‘He thinks Starling’s bank aint 
safe; that’s why Myron wouldn’t stop to 
supper, he didn’t want to be questioned.” 


‘*“Mother, you’re the scariest critter 
| alive! Starling is a good boy, he is the 
| superintendent,—no that’s his brother, 
| but he is a professor; and he’s a straight 
temperance man, and I aint going to be- 
| lieve a word agin him.” 

Judith was trying to fry her cakes, the 
| grease sputtered and hissed on the griddle 
| and spattered on her bare wrist; she did 
not even know that it had burned her. 
Her mild eyes were glowing, she trembled 
and her gentle voice was sharpened by 
pain as she answered: ‘‘Then he did talk 
to you? Oh, father, don’t hide anything 
from me!” 

“Taint hiding nothing, mother. Myron, 














he thought you'd worry so, that’s all; and 
‘taint much, hie said; he’s young and 
thinks he knows it all. Just because some 
Chicago feller, with his boots blacked. 
has been stuffing Myron, he thinks Steve 
Starling, we’ve known from a boy, is go- 
ing to bust up!” 

‘Father, for heaven’s sake, what did 
Myron say?” 

**Well, if you’ll be any wiser for hearin’, 
he heard Steve had been speculating in 
buckets in Chicago,” said the old man 
with a visible pride over his own fluency 
with the terms of finance. ‘'He has been 
going long or else he has been going short 
on wheat and kiting away with notes and 
lost money, but I don’t believe a word of 
it myself.” 

Judith took up the cakes with shaking 
hands; she laid the plate on the table and 
put the griddle further back on the stove 
in order to approach Joshua. Never since 
their little boy died had he seen his wife’s 
face as it looked then. 

“Joshua,” she said, “‘if we lose that 
money it means that we’ll have to spend 
all our days working on a mortgaged farm. 
If we can’t pay up the third, he can fore- 
close on us; and you know he is mean 
enough to do it; and if we borrow the 
money to pay him, we shall have to work 
it out! That’s the best can happen to us; 
the worst is we'll be turned out—on the 
prairie—noways at all can we go to town, 
and for how many years—oh, father”— 

‘*Hush, hush, Judy’’—he tried to soothe 
her, stroking her withered hand and pat- 
ting it—‘‘ come now, it will be all right; 
we'll go fast enough. I didn’t know you 
wanted it so awful much!” 

‘*Wanted it!” she screamed, while the 
patience of years seemed to break down 
as her words rushed as a prairie fire 
spreads. ‘‘Wanted it! Father, you aint 
got no idee what it means to me to get out 
of this loneliness and be with God’s folks 
again! I aint had a peaceful day since 
the children died. I couldn’t work hard 
enough to stop my thinking! I was scared 
all the while. I never said nothing ‘bout 
it, for what good would itdo? We'd got to 
live out on the farm, it would only pester 
you, and you had enough to stand, but all 
day I'd be thinking, What about the 
horses? what about the reaper? when it 
was going; and I’d see you brought home 
all bloody. If I’da soul to speak to it 
wouldn’t a-been so bad, but 1 knew we 
couldn’t afford a girl, and how’d we get 
one if we could? And every time the wind 
blowed I was expecting a cyclone.” 

‘*Why, Judy! And you so brave when 
we did have a cyclone.” 

“*T had got to be brave then, but I was 
awful seared inside; but when I seen it 
coming and you off, I had to loose the 
horses, for I knew the barn would go, and 
[ got what I could down cellar, ‘cause I 
knew that was the safest place. But I am 
always afraid of it coming again. But I 
won’t mind it a bit in town; there’s so 
many people. Oh, I can’t tell you what it 
will be to be where I can see the neighbors 
passing and go to church Sunday without 
riding! I'll have Myron, that’s most like 
ason tome. He was born the same day 
of the month as our little Jo, father, and 
he’s got the same sweet disposition, and 
eyes jest like Jo’s eyes. Don’t you re- 
member ?” 

**Yes, yes, mother,” said the old man, 
sighing. In both their minds was the 
same vision of the love and joy and grief 
of their youth. 

‘*Now, father, it seems like I couldn't 
run norisks. Say Myron and me are fool- 
ish ; there aint no risk in taking the money 
out and there is to keep it in. Jest to 
please me, father, won’t you take it out?’ 

He had never denied her anything and 
he did not deny her now; he was fright- 
ened at her strange excitement, and told 
herto sit down and he would finish getting 
supper. ‘And I tell you what I'll do, 
mother,” said he. “I°ll go to town to- 
morrow, though before the Lord I don’t 
know how to take thetime, and I'll inquire 
‘round, and if there is any talk ‘bout the 
bank being bad I'll draw the money sharp. 
But, you see, I hate to make mischief for 
Starling, who is a good boy, running 
down his bank, so I jest got to go cau- 
tious, aint I? And it is a sight of money 
to draw out at a whack, now aint it? 
Mebbe we'd better sorter give him warn- 
ing—do like we'd be done by, you know 
—so he can git a good ready. What do 
you think?” 

In the morning he drove to town. He 
inquired of the deacon of his church if 
Starling was sound. He had qualms of 
conscience lest such inquiry might be an 
injury to the bank, therefore he chose a 
known friend of'Starling for the interlocu- 
tor. “Sound!” exclaimed the deacon, 
whose name was on a note of Starling’s at 
that moment; ‘‘sound, of course he is 
sound; but if you want to make him un- 
sound that is the way to go atit. Starta 
run and you will make plenty of mis- 
chief.” 

“I didn’t mean to make any mischief,” 
said Joshua, contrite. ‘I aint that kind, 
but, you see, my wife got scared.” 





‘Does she know anything about busi- 
ness?’ asked the deacon, with a caustic 
accent on the word; and Joshua felt that 
he cut the sorry figure of a man that was 
cajoled by his wife into doing unkind as 
well as unbusiness-like actions. 

The deacon left him wretchedly clean- 
ing his boots on the wooden sidewalk to 
conceal his embarrassment, and hurried 
after Starling himself. 

“I will get the note back to-day,” 
thought the deacon; “the was so liberal 
loaning without asking security that I 
couldn’t very well refuse, but he has got 
to see me through.” 

Joshua was in two minds about going 
home. In the event he staid, deciding to 
run the risk of another mortification in 
order to have plenty of proof to fetch 
Judy that she was a fool to be scared. 
The next time he applied to a rich lawyer 
of the town who stared at his question, 
‘“‘Anything the matter with Starling? 
What makes you think that?” 

“IT did hear’—thus Joshua made a 
feeble stand—‘‘that he was sorter speckil- 
atin’ in Chicago opinions.” 

‘Opinions? Do you mean options? I 
heard so, too, and wrote to Chicago; his 
name was not known to any one. I'd be 
a little careful if I was you, talking about 
a banker’s credit, these days. You have 
been fooled by some smart Alick, I guess, 
Mr. Crest.” 

Crestfallen and rebuffed,Joshua climbed 
into his wagon. Had he gone to Myron 
he would have discovered that it was sus- 
pected that it was under the names of 
other men that all Starling’s speculations 
were made; but Joshua regarded Myron 
as the cause of his griefs. 

He told Judith that he had been laughed 
at for his pains, and that the bank was as 
good as gold. But he did not convince 
her, and indeed, as he repeated the conver- 
sations to her, they lost some of their po- 
tency as approvers of Starling. 

The next day she would have walked to 
Delmar to consult with Myron had she not 
heard from a passing neighbor that he 
was gone to Chicago. She said nothing 
to Joshua, but at nighthe said to her : ‘*To- 
morrow I got to go to the Hallers to help 
them thresh; they’re dretful behind with 
their wheat, and I can’t feel it’s Christian 
to let them two boys that aint got no 
father mebbe lose a lot of wheat ‘cause 
they aint got helpenough at the threshing 
machine; but day ayfter I’m goin’ to see 
Myron and give him a check to draw out 
that money. I sent word to Starling by 
Axel yesterday.” 

She thanked him warmly, and did not 
express the fear tormenting her that the 
notice would in some undiscerned way de- 
feat all their intentions. 

That night she slept ill. She rose early 
and tried to cheer herself by making 
Joshua’s favorite German coffee cake, to 
be ready against his return at night. 

She set her sponge, and was arrived at 
the stage of dough when Myron Dwight 
rode up onhis fast horse. Myron looked 
cheerful, but the horse shook flecks of 
foam off his nostrils as he tossed his head. 
Myron asked for Joshua, and rode away 
on a gallop, singing out: ‘Tell you all 
aboutit when we come back, Aunt Judith.” 

The moon was in the sky, when afar, 
on the sea of prairie, she discerned Myron 
Dwight coming alone. With a sinking 
heart she saw that he came in the direction 
of Ranford, and that he was riding a tired 
horse. He must pass the house to reach 
the Delmar road. She waited for him. 

‘*Won’t you come in and have a cup of 
coffee, Myron?” she begged. “I got 
some hot on the stove. Where have you 
been so long? Oh, Myron, please tell me, 
please don’t put it off!” 

Myron’s face changed. ‘‘You're right,” 
he muttered; then in a louder tone, ‘I 





- That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“T have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
oy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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won’t put you off, aunty. I have been to 
Ranford with Uncle Josh, and—well, we 
got there after banking hours and could do 
nothing. I couldn’t get Uncle Josh away 
from that infernal machine. But he is 
going back to Ranford first thing next 
morning,and soamlI. In fact, I shall go 
and see mother and take the train over 
there to-night.” 

“Oh, Myron! 
bust?” 


is the bank going to 


“T guess not before we get our money | 


out, Aunt Judy. Well, good-by.” 

Joshua came no long time after. He 
began to talk ina rambling way about the 
Hfallers and the day’s work, and how tired 
the horses were, and she made no effort to 
question him; but presently he broke out 
with a groan: “Judy, I got to tell you. I 
guess Myron was right about Starling.” 

“Yes, I guess he was.” 

‘¢+He has been looking him up‘in Chicago. 
He does speculate, and he has lost money. 
And Myron showed me a printed book 
where they’d got his name down, and he 
aint got good credit at all, mother. And 
they got Maxwell there real high credit” — 

‘‘How do they ever find out?” 

“I guess the lawyers tell ‘em; they 
don’t mind spying and telling on folks. It 
is a mighty queer-looking book, sorter 
looks like an algebra. Well, Judy, we 
went to Ranford and we got there too late, 
but I am going to be there to-morrow. 
Don’t you bother to git me a hot break- 
fast, though; a cold bit is all I want.” 

It was not like Judy to pass this over in 
silence, yet she made no protest. Pres- 
ently Joshua said he would go to bed. 
‘Good night;” said Judith. She came 
over to him and kissed his forehead. 
‘*You know I know youjdid all you could, 
Joshua, don’t you?” she said. 

“T guess we aint goin’ to begin to quar- 
rel, now, whatever happens, Judy,” said 
he, ‘“‘but—we are old folks to have to 
begin life over again, mother. I kinder 
wonder at Starling taking that money of 
me; he must a’ knowed how things was 
with him—but I guess he was hopeful; 
well, one good thing, they all was saying 
at the threshin’ to-day, how uncommon 
strong I was for my years. So if we do 
have to begin again” — 

‘*We aint going to have to,” said Judith. 


After he slept, she crept out of bed and 
dressed herself quietly. The moonlight 
filled the room; at the door she paused to 
look at the sleeper, whose face was pale in 
that bloodless radiance. Her look was 
tenderer than acaress. She stole about 
the kitchen in her stocking feet until she 
had placed the simple meal which Joshua 
desired on the table: *‘’Cause, maybe, I 
might be prevented from getting home, 
and there aint no need for him to go hun- 
gry,” she thought. 

Her preparations completed,she wrapped 
a thick shawl] about her, tied her decent 
bonnet under her chin, and went on into 
the moonlight. All she carried with her 
was a black satin bag, embroidered with a 
crimson flower. 

Huddled in her shawl, she opened the 
barn door and went to the colt’s stall. Her 
eyes travelled wistfully to the farm horses 
munching their corn; only her eyes, for 
she knew they were too tired for a mid- 
night ride. Tremblingly she untied the 
terrible colt, distracting his attention as 
much as possible by some corn and keep- 
ing as far from his uneasy feet as her short 
arms would not let her. The colt tossed 
his head and lashed his tail and the other 
horses made ugly noises on the floor. 
Cold drops stood on Judith’s pale face; 
nevertheless she saddled Starlight and led 
him to the buggy, where she managed to 
mount. 

The station at Delmar is a small wooden 
building with a long platform. At night 
it has a deserted, dreary aspect, with the 
stove glimmering redly through the open 
space of window, the locked doors and the 
lonely telegraph operator dozing at his 
desk. Behind the station isa fence. To 
this fence rode Judith, just as the town 
clock struck ten. She climbed laboriously 
off the horse’s back, and tied him to the 
fence by a knot possible only to a woman, 

She walked up and down the platform 
waiting for Banker Starling. Not until 
the Chicago train had gone without him 
would she go. If he did not come to the 
train, she would go to the house; but she 
was fully persuaded, by some mysterious 
and feminine intuition,that Starling meant 
to fly. 

The night air was bitterly chill; she 
did not think of her own tingling feet and 
shivering frame, but the horse, the colt 
Joshua hoped to sell for a hundred dol- 
lars, he might catch cold! Would she bet- 
ter wrap her shaw] about him or walk him 
around the little open plot of ground to 
exercise his muscles? In one case she 
should be cold, in the other—she did not 
dare undertake the other! So she wrapped 
the colt’s flanks in the warm woo,len 
shawl, pinning it about the neck, and an 
astonishing looking beast he was, thus 
caparisoned. Then Judith solemnly 
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comand up and down and smote her asiee 
stems of arms together to keep warm. 


A lantern flickered at the corner of the | 


village street; the ticket agent was com- 
ing to the station. 


placed her in front of this man as he 


mounted the platform, a slight, well- | 
dressed man, with a neat travelling bag in | 
his hand. He had observed Judith’s gro- | 
“Mad!” was his | 


tesque antics already. 
decision, perhaps, for he started nervously 
and essayed to edge by her. 

‘‘Mr. Starling,” spoke the old woman in 
her quavering, sweet pipe. ‘‘Mr. Starling, 
my husband tried to get our money from. 
you this afternoon and you wouldn’t give 
it to him; will you please give it to me?” 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Crest, I didn’t recognize 
you,” exclaimed the banker, smoothing 
his brow; ‘tyes, Mr. Crest came after the 
bank was closed. If you will go there 
to-morrow at nine, it will be all right.” 

“IT want it now. I got to have it now!” 
She had slipped her hand in her little 
black bag. 


‘But, my dear madam, I haven’t got it | 


with me. 
pocket.” 

“IT tell you I got to have my money. 
You sha’n’t carry it away—oh, for the 
Lord’s sake, be merciful to us, Mr. Star- 
ling; it’s everything Joshua and me has 
saved working hard for thirty years. We'll 
lose our farm if we don’t have it!” 

Her voice rose shrilly, and there were 
people back on the platform now. 

“You fool! I haven’t got it,” he 
snarled, pushing her aside. He could 
hear the whistle of the approaching train 
from Chicago; it was stopping at Delmar 
five miles away. 

Instead of recoiling, she flung herself 
on him, and simultaneously he felt the icy 
rim of a revolver at his ear. 

‘*Then God have mercy on your wicked 
soul, for you are a dead man,” cried Ju- 
dith Crest. “I give you time for one 
prayer—unless you move—” He could 
see her face set in a ghastly fixity of de- 
spair and resolve, the pistol was cold as 
the grave; worse, there was a hideous 
wriggle about the thing, as if the desper- 
ate creature’s hand trembled—what if her 
finger slipped ! 

He rolled his eyes at her. He did not 
venture to move his head. ‘*Why can’t 
you waita minute! Where’s your check?’ 

‘**Never mind my check ; I can’t wait.” 

““Wait!” he cried, frantically, ‘suppose 
I give the money. How much is it?” 

**It’s six thousand two hun’”’— 

‘**Well, take that infernal thing off my 
head and I will get it for you.” 

‘*You got to get it with iton your head. 
I don’t trust you. You got the use of 
your hands. Take the money out and 
count it and put it in my bag.’’ 

Starling could see the distant headlight 
of the train. He ground an oath between 
his teeth, but he pulled out his pocket- 
book. 

‘*Walk along nearer the light or strike 
a match on your pants, I cayn’t see the 
bills,” the relentless, quavering old voice 
went on. He did light a match, for the 
desire to get away on that swiftly nearing 
train over-mastered everythingelse. She 
hitched her bag further down on her wrist 
and so held first one, then another match 
until he had counted out the sum. ‘Six 
thousand, one hundred and fifty—silver 
certificates, yes, they’re good. There had 
ought to be two dollars more”— 

The buzz and rumble of the train was 
heard more distinctly. Starling tore a 
$5 note from a wad of banknotesand threw 
it at her. ‘‘Now, will you let me go?” 

Five minutes later Myron Dwight could 
not believe his eyes as they showed him 
Judith weeping on the platform. 

‘Oh, Myron,” she sobbed, “‘I tied the 
colt up so tight I cayn’t untie him, and I 
am so angnaanee: id 


I don’t carry the bank in my 


pony did not Guevts his wife's on 
sence in the morning. He supposed she 
was out in her garden, and he ate the 
breakfast that she made ready, and hur- 
ried away through the usual exit of the | 
kitchen door without suspicion. He was 
one of the first to file into Starling’s bank 
that morning. The young man at the 
desk looked at him, and then retired for 


consultation with the other young man. | 


“T aint going to keep up the farce any 
longer,” said the other young man. 
Crest, we haven’t got $500 in the vault.” 

Joshua did not speak a word. He 


From the opposite di- | 
rection came some one else. Two strides | 


“Mr. 


r hotel without agitating h her ~ envatees. 


‘*But mother, you hadn’t get no check. 
How could you get the money?” said 
| Joshua. 
| Judith was sobbing. ‘Oh, I guess you 
won't be able to forgive me. I didn’t have 
|mo check. I made him give me the 
money”— 


her bag. Myron put in his fingers and 
drew out a pistol. 

**Ah—ah!” he exclaimed, “I perceive. 
Why, Aunt Judith, you dear little high- 
wayman !” 

No one else knows of it; no one else 
would believe it if he did know—Mrs. 
Crest is such a harmless, timid woman. 
| But Myron Dwight, now prospering and 
helping Joshua to prosper, keeps the 
pistol in his drawer as a memento. No 
one else but him knows another interest- 


ing fact—the pistol was not loaded.— New 


| York World. 


| —- - +e —_— 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journa. Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomAn’s JournNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

heney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
| Curtis. 
| Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 





Also for sale: 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
| postpaid, $1.10. 
| Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
| cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 

by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





rodded to some men that he knew, and / 


went out, not quite steadily, to his wagon. | 


Myron and his own wife were standing by | 
it. 

Joshua did not seem surprised. ‘*Moth- 
er,’’ said he in a dry, clear tone, ‘‘I’ve lost 
all that money.” 

**No, no, you aint, father,” said Judith. 
‘*] got it all here.” 

‘‘She met Starling at the depot andsome- 
how, she won’t tell me how, she got him | 
to give her back the money.” This was | 
Myron, who remained bewildered, having 
considerately put Judith to bed at the | 


| new man.” 
| parilla is proven by its thousands of won- 


AFTER BREAKFAST 
| To purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, 
and give nerve, bodily and digestive 
strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Con- 
tinue the medicine after every meal fora 
month or two, and you will feel “‘like a 
The merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 


Why don’t you try it? 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. They 
are the best after-dinner pills and family 
cathartic. 


derful cures. 


SATURDAY, 


She had been taking the notes out of | 


AUGUST 26, 1893, 











This Feary 6x8, with wide 
sent Free to any one sending us 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse wn 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


the whole length they are th 





hesiteteeeeree 





Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Reree Owners an Blacksmiths. 


fs ciel ese eases, an, eee cle 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
"are also ‘‘cold-rolled”? and *‘clipped. sd 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails » your smith o » shosine: box. If their edges are smooth for 
of the shears near the point, is are soe led and s 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


He always 


Break. 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


ed Putnam. If they show mar! 
heared. 








Please mention this paper. 








_MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


es AA es. MASS. 


ly Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospital x A Dispensaries directly connected 


Equal privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES | Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4 years 
Fi course of apna Quizzes, Laboratory and 
~~~ work ofors itted "to. rad 
also ad to the clinics of the public 
Hosp itals, fe. LARA MARSHALL, 4M. D., 
Drax, 181 8. 18th St., Phila, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session 0; hom opened & October Ist; ending May, 1 
— years’ ¢ tures, Quizzes, ane 
Work cand full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
ispensaries of ay York. For announcements 


and 
and felicnetion a mabe. ¥ bt BLACKWELL, M. D., 
28 Second Avenue, Rew York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and d children. 

The Doctor is eg iy eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South We 
is closed, the time being given wholly to 

tice 


FOR 














mouth, 

ty prac- 
The Doctor’s free dis neary for the fon 5 is still 

continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 











The Drs. give gd attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 

By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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SHE SINGS 


side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co,, Boston, Mass. 














plater 
family has plating to do. 
Plater sells read ly. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & ¢o., Colum Columbus,0 





Highest Award at Mechanica’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 





household. Recommended 
for sale by leading Druggiste, 
Goods 
Bottle by Mati, De. 


» sama 
vg LOHD, kent 
F -OR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. — y neat te ie Woburn for 








a public institution, summ house, private 
residence, or subdivision ‘into uliding lots. On 
haifa mile from two railroad sta and balf ax 


hour, by rail, — ‘Adar 


a  Senverte: B. BI Blackwell's 3 ‘Park Btn Deston. 


ra B.— Will pay any real cme “a who first 
introducs a buyer, a commission ee per cent, in 
case a sale is effected to the party int ed. yr — 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HUTCHINS STEvART. 


Foster & Steuart, 
Members of the Housten Sotten Exchange and 











Real Estate Exch and C ial Club. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 





End d by the leading Banks 
4 the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban /roperty, Ranch and 


Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Plantations. Investments 
made and values hook for non-residents. 


and Business Firms of 








OPIUM Ei ae 
oO AY Se o pa. ¢ 
DR.J. STEPHENS Lebar on, Ohio 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 











WOMAN’S DAY AT HASLETT PARK. 


August 16 was designated on the pro- 
gramme of the Haslett Park (Mich.) As- 
sociation’s Camp Meeting bulletins as 
Woman’s Day. It was the first attempt at 
any regular programme in behalf of 
women, although many stirring lectures | 
in this line have been given in the years | 
past. Much was expected from this event, | 
and those pleasant anticipations were 

| 





realized. 

We found the rostrum tastefully deco- 
rated with significant sunflower and beau- 
tiful golden rod, and the nation’s colors | 
were draped in the back-ground. On the | 
platform were seated some of Michigan’s | 
ablest workers for human rights,—Mrs. | 
Mary L. Doe, Mrs. Martha E. Root, | 
Mr. Melvin E. Root, ete. Mr. G. H. 
Brooks, chairman of the association, intro- 
duced Mrs. Doe, presenting her with the | 
gavel. After music finely rendered, Mrs. 
Doe introduced Mr. Root as speaker of | 
the morning. 

Mr. Root spoke upon ‘‘The Legal Con- 
dition of Women and Girls in Michigan.” | 
The paper was of great interest to the | 
large audience, as was made manifest by 
responses given to the speaker upon his 
invitation to ask questions on any point 
he had not made clear. The questions put 
denoted interest. 

The universal verdict is that Mr. Root 
has done incalculable good in preparing 
this paper. In the afternoon Mrs. Root 
occupied the chair, and introduced Mrs. 
Mary L. Doe, who spoke on ‘‘Woman’s 
Need of Legal Equality.” She is a logical 
and convincing speaker. The address was 
received with applause throughout. None 
could hear without getting a more definite 
idea of woman’s need of the ballot. 

Mrs. Root spoke upon ‘‘Women Voters, 
their Votes and the Results.” It was a 
touching appeal for better conditions for 
women and children, setting forth the 
helpless condition of the friendless, show- 
ing the power that votes would be in the 
hands of the mothers as well as the 
fathers. After an enthusiastic address, 
which was received with great applause, 
many made short sheeches full of thought 
on these lines. Full credit was given 
those States who have made progress in 
granting the rightful privilege long with- 
held from women, not forgetting our own 
Michigan, who has made a great step 
toward placing women in their rightful 
position by the side of men to plan the 
better way to mitigate the evils in our 
midst. Glad suffrage songs were sung, 
among them the “‘Bright Star of Wyo- 
ming.” The day closed with a realiza- 
tion that much good seed had been sown 
for human rights—for a more perfect 
unfoldment of the possibilities within. 

EFFIE F. JOSSELYN, 
Cor. Sec. H. P. A. 


—————— EE ——— 
WOMAN’S DAY AT LILY DALE A SUCCESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Nowhere in the wide world is woman 
suffrage received with such enthusiasm as 
at Lily Dale, Chautauqua County, New 
York. Each year there is a day devoted 
to this subject. These are the biggest 
days of the season. People come from far 
and near to listen to the eloquent speakers 
and show their sympathy in the cause. 

At an early hour on August 16, long 
lines of carriages were to be seen wending 
their way toward the entrance of the 
grounds. Long trains loaded with enthu- 
siastic people pulled into the depot, 
whence they were escorted to the gates 
by the great Northwestern Orchestra, of 
Meadville, Pa. A beautiful sight greeted 
the visitors as they entered the grounds. 
Just beyond and over the entrance was 
hung an immense motto with yellow letter- 
ing, “Lily Dale Welcome to Political 
Equality.” All cottages and public build- 
ings were profusely decorated with our na- 
tional colors mingled with yellow. Mot- 
toes appropriate to the occasion were 
hung in conspicuous places all over the 
grounds; in fact, everything and every- 
body was arrayed in holiday attire, the 
yellow predominating. The Auditorium 
was a perfect bower of beauty; mottoes 
appropriate to the occasion were high on 
either side of the large platform. Pic- 
tures of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony were 
beautifully draped and arranged upon the 
platform. The picture of Lucy Stone was 
lacking to complete the group, but it was 
not to be obtained. There were also 
beautiful banners of local clubs adorning 
the Auditorium. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, the chairman, 
Mr. H. D. Barrett, called the meeting to 
order, and in a most eloquent manner 
welcomed the women and political equal- 
ity to Lily Dale, assuring his hearers 
that the cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment would always receive a hearty wel- 
come. He then introduced Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, president of the Chautauqua 
County Political Equality Club, to whom 
he resigned the chairmanship of the 





meeting. 


Nothing can be substituted for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 


No other leavening agent will make such 
light, sweet, delicious, 

If some grocers urge another baking pow- 
der upon you, it is because of the greater 
profit upon it. This of itself is evidence of the 
superiority of the ‘‘Royal.” To give greater 
profit the other must be a lower cost powder, 
and to cost less it must be made with cheaper 
and inferior materials, and thus, though selling 
for the same, give less value to the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most whole- 
some food, be sure that no substitute for 
Royal Baking Powder is accepted by you. 


In behalf of the women of this country, 
Mrs. Babcock thanked the management 
for what they had done for the emancipa- 
tion of woman in every department of 
life; also for these special days which 
enabled women to plead their cause be- 
fore such large and intelligent audiences. 
Women who had worked long and faith- 
fully, amid discouragements and ridicule, 
could appreciate most fully such sympa- 
thy and encouragement as were mani- 
fested all over the grounds. 

The exercises were opened with an in- 
vocation by Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, 
after which Mary Seymour Howell spoke 
in a pleasing manner upon ‘‘The Move- 
ment and the Gains of the Last Five 
Years.” Of course Wyoming came in for 
its full share of glory. The inspiration of 
the time and place must have made itself 
felt through her, for those who had heard 
her give the same lecture, or nearly the 
same, said that it never appealed to them 
before as at this time. She impressed 
upon her hearers, especially of New York 
State, the unparalleled opportunity now 
before the women of sitting as delegates 
in the Constitutional Convention which 
meets next May to revise the constitution 
of New York. Women may be elected as 
delegates. This is an opportunity of 
which the women should avail themselves. 

Mrs. R. 8S. Lillie closed the morning 
exercises with an inspirational poem, the 
subjects being taken from the audience, 
which were **The Working Woman” and 
‘*Equality.” 

An hour before the exercises com- 
menced in the afternoon the large Audi- 
torium was packed, and all standing-room 
for some distance outside was taken. The 
exercises opened with a vocal solo by Miss 
Peaslee, followed by an invocation by 
Mrs. Richmond, after which Hon. O. P. 
Kellogg, speaker of the Wyoming House 
of Representatives, was introduced. He 
was speaker of the House at the time 
Wyoming was admitted into the Union 
with full suffrage. To the wise manage- 
ment of this gentlemen the women of 
Wyoming are much indebted for their 
success, for had it not been for his per- 
sistency in resisting all efforts made by 
opponents to strike out the woman suf- 
frage clause, it is possible that the women 
would have been defrauded of their rights. 
He told of the benefits which had accrued 
from the ballot in the hands of women, 
verifying the many glowing accounts 
which we have before heard. No wonder 
this gentleman was the centre of attrac- 
tion on Woman’s Day, as it is seldom we 
see one who can speak from personal ex- 
perience. 

Rev. Anna Shaw, the speaker of the 
afternoon, was then introduced. For 
more than an hour she kept her audience 
in a most happy frame of mind. We sel- 
dom find a speaker who can hold an audi- 
ence under unfavorable conditions as Rev. 
Anna Shaw can do. Among the noted 
women sitting on the platform were Mrs. 
Margaret Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, 
for ten years president of the World’s 
International W. C. T. U., and presiding 
officer at the Foreign Women’s Congress 
at Chicago this summer ; Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, of Rochester, N. Y., president 
of the New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion; Miss Mary Anthony, of Rochester, 
Corresponding Secretary ; and Mrs. Sarah 
Burtis, the oldest living woman who at- 
tended the first woman suffrage conven- 
tion ever held. 

In the evening the women held a recep- 
tion and ball in the Auditorium. The 
ball was opened with a grand march. It 
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| was a beautiful sight to see the old white- 


haired men and women joining with the 
children and young people, all bent upon 
having a good time. The women had full 
charge of the ball, paying all bills. The 
day was Woman’s Day in the full sense of 
the word. If the suffrage sentiment was 
as well worked up in other portions of 
the country as it is in Chautauqua County, 
the fight would soon be over. A Political 
Equality Club has just been organized at 
Lily Dale, with over 150 members. Alto- 
gether, woman suffrage has had a pretty 
good boom in Chautauqua County this 
summer. ELNORA M. BABCOCK, 


President Chautaquua County Political Equal- 
ity Club. 
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THE EMMA WILLARD EDUCATIONAL 80- 
CIETY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A new association is about to be organ- 
ized to honor Emma Willard in a practi- 
cal manner. I have been appointed to 
draft a constitution, and when the same 
has met the approval of the other mem- 
bers, I should like to have the JOURNAL 
and Column give particulars of the or- 
ganization, its object and aims. This 
association we shall call the Emma Wil- 
lard Educational Society. It will take an 
active interest in all that pertains to edu- 
cation, and particularly in the interests of 
women in educational matters. For in- 
stance, the opening of all the great uni- 
versities to women, the equal division of 
all school offices, the equal pay of same, 
the forming of loyal leagues among the 
school children as affiliations of the so- 
ciety. 

These leagues will have for their object 
the teaching from childhood the right of 
each human being to wield his own weap- 
on of defence, whether it be the bow and 
arrow of early and barbarous men or the 
ballot of civilization, and that under our 
government it is the duty of every citizen 
to vote, and thereby secure good govern- 
ment. Mary A. BENNETT. 

Chicago, ll. 








GLOBE THEATRE.—Mr. Hanley will 
make his first bow to a Boston audience as a 
star in ‘*The Player,” at the Globe Thea- 
tre next Monday evening. ‘‘The Player” 
opens with a prologue from some standard 
drama played on a mimic stage, the 
heroine of the real play appearing as a 
spectator in one of the boxes. This pro- 
logue will afford opportunities for the 
display of Mr. Hanley’s capabilities in the 
delineation of notable characters of the 
Shakespearian and classicdramas. ‘The 
Player” tells the old story of love, its 
joys and tribulations. Mr. Hanley has in 
him the qualities and intellectual dimen- 
sions of the great actor. He has had 
the courage to essay ; it is with the public 
to admit his right to undertake the delin- 
eation of the notable characters of the 
Shakespearian drama. Few actors are so 
well qualified in mind, art, sensibility, 
precision of intellect, subtie power of 
expression, spiritual expressiveness and 
forceful singleness of purpose, as Law- 
rence Hanley. His success wherever 
he appeared last season in ‘The Player” 
amply proved his meee For several 
years he has been familiar to the public 
as one of the chief assistants of Edwin 
Booth and Lawrence Barrett, and his 
training under such masters of the art 
dramatic has been thorough. 

ios >it, 

PARK THEATRE.—Another week of fun 
began with the 92d performance of ‘*The 
Golden Wedding” Monday evening. Dan 
Daly in songs and dances, the Daly sisters 
in their lively devil dance, George Fortes- 
cue as Queen Salamanca of generous girth 
and broad-gauge laughter. Tom LeMack 
in queer dialect skits, and James F. Hoey, 
with a string of nonsense, make the time 
pass poany As Foxey, the boathouse 
girl, Lucy Daly brings down the house 
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| with her dancing, and the quarrel between 
Judge Blyth and his spouse over their 
| respective ancestry provokes laughter. 
The *‘Golden Wedding” will celebrate its 
hundredth anniversary at the Park witha 
souvenir next Monday night. Rice’s 
fantastic production of ‘‘Venus” at the 
Park Theatre, _ 11, will be very elab- 
| orate. Hugh L. Reid, Frank Rafter, and 
John A. Thompson, well-known artist of 
the Hollis Theatre, were among the com- 
petitors. 


aticatialidessiis 
GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—‘‘Frou Frou” 
will be the bill for the entire week at the 
| Grand Opera House, and it will be pre- 
| sented by a cast of exceptional strength. 
| Mr. John Kellard, popularly remembered 
| here by the majority of theatre-goers for 
| his excellent work, has been engaged to 
lay Sartorys to Miss Sadie Martinot’s 
Bilberte. iss Clarke, Mr. Keenan, Mr. 
Mestayer, Miss Dayne and Miss Stokes 
| are in the cast. 


— 
BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—‘‘Paul 
Kauvar,” the brilliant romantic drama by 
Steele Mackaye, will be the attraction at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre next week, 
with Mr. Coulter Brinker in the title 
part. The play will be most elegantly 
staged, and the company will include 
Messrs. George Conway, John F. Mc- 
Ardie, Richard Martin and Max Von 
Mitzel and Misses Lizzie Conway, Esther 
Lyons and Elinor Carroll. 
Rt Se 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
a and picturesque interest on its 

ne. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 








OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. | 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a | 
competent teacher. Best of references. Addrers | 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 











A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 | 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- | 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing | 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 





Teachers’ ~y gy SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with copnenaes 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 


of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 





A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, a cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the y bode of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week. 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
















preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


q 

It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroct or 
x Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. EES 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


AC bild Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 
AOA Te 4! 


\ ANS FERRIS’ ® 


3 CORSET WAIST. 
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. , 
MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. ~ 
million Methers, Misses and Children. 
b evde fry front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose su’ ape-fastened b won't pu 
off, Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all s' . Full or slim bust; long or short waista, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
FERRIS BR Manufacturers and Patentees, 


*341 Broadway, New York, 











FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Tutts College 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, . MASS. 


TERM COMMENCES 
OUT. 4, 1895. 


Address, 


Prof. Charles P. Thayer, M. D., 
Secretary, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 




















Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List ON APPLICATION. 





Hotel 


Menoken, 
5415--5417 Cottage Grove Ave. 


(Within walking distance of the Exposition.) 





European hotel, built of iron, stone and brick, 
and practically fire-proof. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of the Fair. 

Five minutes by cable, or five to ten minutes walk 
to the several entrances to the Fair. Accessible to 


clty by cable and elevated railroads, five cents fare. 
Five minutes by cable to Hyde Park Station, and 
ten minutes by street cars to Englewood Station. 

Steam heat, good rooms neatly and nicely fur- 
nished, and best of attendance. Bath rooms on 
each floor. Fine café on European plan. 


A nice quiet place for families or select parties of 
ladies. 

The house is managed by Hon. S. C. Hayes and 
G. W. Burchard, Jr., the owners of the property, 
who are well known in the city, and who give the 
comfort of guests their personal attention. 

Rooms for one week or more can be secured at 
$1.00 per day and upwards by addressing as above. 

Reference to guests of the house, John B. Morri- 
son, Business Manager of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL; 
F. B. Wiley, Esq., of Boston Transcript; F. W. 
Dunton, of Hollis, Long Island, and others. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 








Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled P 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “‘A’”’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to ue 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESs Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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